


The Southern Aid Society’s 


Superior Service and Protection 
Causes An Expansion 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., herewith presents an- 
other link in its chain of modern 
office buildings. They are all evi- 
dences of the soundness of its policy 
contract, as well as its business 
policy. 


This three story, modern brick 
building is located at 529 N. 2nd 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, and was 
built to take care of the growth and 
expansion of the Society’s business 
beyond the capacity of its present 
Home Office building, at 527 North 
2nd Street. 


The ground floor is occupied by the Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, the coming financial giant of the Middle Atlantic States, 
while the Society and two leading dentists occupy suites on the 
second and third floors. It is therefore one more lighthouse em- 
blazoning the Threefold Superior Service and Protection of the 
Society, and they are as follows: 


One Small Premium secures protection against Sickness, Accident 
and Death, providing employment to 500 young men and women 
of our group and supplying modern office facilities for the race’s 
business and professional activities. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: 527 N. Second Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


District and Agency Offices in Virginia and 
District of Columbia 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is yemns in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work | thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible posi posions, 
thus See the aim of the school to train men and women for 
citizenship. 











DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 

The Grammar Scheol The Teacher Training Department 
The Academy The Divinity School 

The School A Arts and Sciences The Commercial D 


t 
The Department of Music The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


For farther information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


| Manual Training & Industrial Schoo! ||] LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, =. 2. Pioneer in Collegiate and 


a! high ef eiered Theological Education 


She arnt Raa 8, ter ali Lincoln Men are Leaders in the various 


Couress ta carpentry, eaytenttare end wales for bese, professions in Forty States. 
cue cme selence and Gemestic art ter The College is ranked in Class I. by the 


aso trades building, thoroughly sxetoped. American Medical Association. 


Nw 
~ OT Germitery thereughly woderaty Add . 


Terms reasonable. Johan B. D.D., 
Fer in Rendall, D.D., Lincoln University, 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 





The Cheyney Training 
School for ‘Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 


S Content, State Normal School offering, in addition 
the regular Normal Course of two years, professional 
‘eco gent acum tn Rams mumenne Get the Gon A 





Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 


Recognized as a college of first class by 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 
vard, Boston University. University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 
steam heated and electric lighted. 


M. Ww. DOGAN, President 







































Next term began September 20, 1922. 
For further particulars and catalog, write 


Leslie Pigshaey Ee. Principal 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent’ years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by ae 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. 
athletics, all live features. 












Atlanta University 


Is located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. courses of study include _S School, 
Norma] School and College. S 

laid upon oe training of ers. Students 
come from all parts of the South. seme 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information address 
The President 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 












Training and Industrial. 
Expenses very reasonable. 
Fall Term began Wednesday, Sept. 13, 1922. 
For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knerville, Tenn. 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


KNOXVII | E COLLEGE | For information, address. 
E JOHN HOPE, President. 
Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. i 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. i 
Seal ter atest und Melee Wek. i FISK UNIVERSITY 
Institution offers courses in the _itowten de- | NASHVILLE, TENN. 
er adel’ hemenie. Suen Hare Founded 1866 
i 
i 


"CLARK UNIVERSITY — 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 
new $215,000 Administration Building with modern chapel, 
gymnasium and laboratories ready for use in September. 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


















Strong ee —reeeeeeee BIDD “UNIV RSI 
Admission application only. | E VE TY 
jute Th School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Junior College—Srd and 4th years High School with Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of College work, with Diploma. 
College—Four years above High School or two years above 
Junior College course, with degree of A 

Liberal Arts — Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — Do- 
mestic Science. 

54th year of nine months opened September 19, 1922. 
$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 


JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 


Biddle University, operated uncer the auspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Depariments— 
High School, Arts and Sciences, Theological and Indus 
trial. The completion of a Grammar School course is the 
requirement for entrance to the first year of the High 
School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of 
study, the Classical and the Scientific. In the scientific, 
German is substituted for Greek or Latin. The entrance 
requirement for the Freshman Class is 15 units of High 
School work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English, 
Greek ant Hebrew are taught in the others, 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 

For further information, address 
President H. L. McCrorey Charlotte, N.C. 


The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 








Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


largest institution of learning in the South 
me and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris 
tion influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. al and 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahasee, Florida 





ored citizens Kentuaky. ts: 2 , ege, or- 
‘raining ‘to insurance, Goclal Gervien, Naming end pera, Domestic Science, 
and Tatioring. 
Fer information address 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S. FLIPPER, Chelrmen Tructes Beard 
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Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Founded by GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Autumn Quarter. .Friday, Sept. 29, and Saturday, Sept. 30, 1922 





REGISTRATION { Wine Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE 


Tuesday, January 2, 1923 
Saturday, March 17, 1923 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1899 Incorporated 1904 
BEREAN 


Manual Training and 
Industrial School 


(Non-Sectarian) 
S. College Ave. & N. roth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fall Term Opening 
Tuesday, October 3rd, 1922. 
DAY AND NIGHT SESSIONS 

Write for Bulletin to the Principal 
MATTHEW ANDERSON, D.D. 
1926 8. College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 
Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 28, Wilberforce, 0. 








The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 

graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln | Hospital and Home 
ew York, N.Y. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 
Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 


Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, So- 
cial Service, Theological, Musical, 
Business Administration, Journalism, 
Nurse Training Courses. 

High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 

For further information address 


F. A. SUMNER, President 


ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


It offers courses in the Liberal Arts, Normal, Aca 
demic and Musical departments. 


For further information write 
SAMUEL A. OWEN, President 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


barely Ms tat meee Beat 








. H. Society of New York. Students 
a six different states. Graduates ex- 
om je by Louisiana, Arkansas 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 





ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
direction of ioe ces of rs Mary” adarecs: THE 
SISTER- oe. 6138 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4n E 


Germantown Avenue, 
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Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful aor, ideal home life, fine, modern 
rr, Gommer. | eames, Vesetnant. 
a si a speciale Terms r 


Courses include Kindergarten, P 
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LS WED Du Bois 


Remember our subscription drive 
early in 1923. We ask 3 hours’ work. 
Can you spare it? Write us imme- 
diately. 


INTENTIONS 


HE Republicans did not try 
to pass the Dyer Bill. Local 
political pressure and team 
work engineered by the N. A. 

A. C. P., and the extraordinary 
thoughtful and determined lobbying 
by James Weldon Johnson forced the 
bill further than any American, 
black or white, dreamed. Politicians 
were surprised when the Bill emerged 
from the House Committee, and when 
it passed the House, they were aston- 
ished ; but they said: “Well it is over 
now and the ‘buck’ goes to the Sen- 
ate.” The Senate intended burying it 
in committee. But the seat of Chair- 
man Knute Nelson became so hot 
that despite long squirming and ex- 
cusing, he had to let it be reported. 
Then the approaching election forced 
it on the calendar. And finally there 
was nothing to stop the Bill from be- 
coming a law, but the Southern Dem- 
ocrats and the Southerners picked the 
Republicans’ chestnuts out of the fire, 
to the great joy of Lodge, Curtis, Wat- 
son, and their kind. The Republicans 
never intended to pass the Dyer Bill, 
unless they could do so without effort, 
without a fight, and without appear- 
ing publicly to defend the rights of 
the Negro race. 


POWER 


IRST of all, conceive the power 
of the black man in America 
when he learns the mere rudi- 
ments of using it. 
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We made a great political party, 
with a few men who were sincerely 
our friends, but with a majority who 
were ashamed of us, who sought to 
ignore us or were too cowardly to de- 
fend us—we forced them up to the 
very threshhold of doing our will 
and they rescued themselves only by 
condoning the collapse of popular gov- 
ernment. What a sight for Gods and 
men! 

LOSS 

ANY persons, colored and 
white, are bewailing the 
“loss” which Negroes have 
Gum) Sustained in the defeat of 
the Dyer Bill. Rot. We are not the 
ones who need sympathy. They mur- 
der our bodies. We keep our souls. 
The organization most in need of 
sympathy, is that century-old attempt 
at government of, by and for the peo- 
ple, which today stands before the 
world convicted of failure. Alone of 
civilized countries, it permits mob 
law, lynching and public burning of 
human beings at the stake. The 
State and local governments confess 
themselves helpless to stop this. A 
bill is presented in the national Con- 
gress to prevent lynching by national 
law. It was not a perfect bill, but 
it was an attempt, and a sincere at- 
tempt to get at crime; the least that a 
nation of civilized human beings could 
do, was to discuss that bill, to improve 
it, to remove its weaknesses and to 
strengthen its deficiencies. On the 
contrary, the Senate of the United 
States was not even allowed to discuss 
it. Can one call this our failure? 
Quite the contrary. It is the failure 
and the disgrace of the white people 
of the United States. 








GAIN 


a) EVER before in the history of 
the United States has the Ne- 
gro population worked more 
wholeheartedly and _intelli- 
gently and efficiently toward one end. 
They made the Republican party do 
what the Republicans did not, and 
do not intend to do. They pushed to 
the forefront a demand for protective 
legislation, instead of a demand for 
petty office. They refused to be be- 
guiled by promises and hand-shakes. 
They said with unusual unanimity 
that the Anti-Lynching Bill was the 
price of their political support. All 
this is a tremendous gain. In the next 
two years, the Republican party ex- 
pects us to forget that they have failed 
and deceived us; but if we Black vot- 
ers, male and female, forget what the 
Republican party did to the Dyer Bill, 
we deserve disfranchisement now and 


forever. 
could not expect otherwise. 


(J We are almost as weakly 


human in this respect, as our white 
opponents. Perry Howard, a lick- 
spittle politician whose antics have 
long amused and pained us, sought to 
sell us for thirty pieces of silver. He 
wrote the following letter, November 
23rd, 1922, to T. Coleman duPont, de- 
feated candidate for Senator in Dela- 
ware, where Negro votes retired Lay- 
ton who opposed the Dyer Bill: 

“IT received your letter of Nov. 22 upon 
my return from the West where I have been 
almost the entire time since the close of the 
campaign. 

“I confess to you that I have blood in my 
eyes for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and others 
who have used them with sinister designs 
to defeat some of the best friends that we 
er in particular and the Nation in gen- 
eral. 

“The purpose of this letter is to call at- 
tention of you and other outstanding states- 
men to the fact that the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple is purely a Negro Democratic organiza- 
tion and has always been found on the side 





TRAITORS 


E have, of course, our trait- 
ors within the group. We 
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of the Democrats in the final analysis. Tha: 
organization was used by Bob Nelson and 
others, and you owe your defeat to no other 
agency. I corrected the evil in Wilmington 
and if I could have gone into the Dover 
neighborhood on the following Monday I 
could have saved the day, but I had an en- 
gagement to fill for Senator Frelinghuysen 
and you know it was impossible for me to 
do 80. 

“Now, I may call attention to the fact 
that whatever legislation or whatever else 
is done for the colored people of this country 
ought certainly to be done and done prompt- 
ly, but I insist that none of it ought to be 
done through or by reason of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People or any of its sympathizers. 

“I therefore think that it should be the 
policy of the leaders of the party like you to 
absolutely ignore and give the back of your 
hand to such men as Nelson, James Weldon 
Johnson, W. E. B. DuBois, Robert L. Vann 
of Pittsburgh, and others of their ilk. There 
should be no quarters; and while treating 
every colored man with fairness and looking 
well to the interest of our group, these po- 
litical bolshevists should be annihilated as 
the basest of ingrates.” 


(Signed) Perry W. Howarp. 

Mr. Howard stated that he was 
sending copies of this letter to Fre- 
linghuysen, McCormick, Watson, 
Moses, Attorney General Daugherty 
and Chairman Adams. It is said that 
copies were also circulated among a 
number of other influential Republi- 
can Senators. 

Of course, this letter had no influ- 
ence whatsoever on the Dyer Bill ex- 
cept to give those Republicans who 
were determined to defeat it, aid and 
comfort in their apostasy; and also 
possibly to confirm the belief in the 
venality of Negro politicians. 

Howard boasts of his close friend- 
ship with that professional enemy of 
the Negro race, Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi. It was Harrison who helped 
defeat the Liberian Loan by giving 
the Senate “information” that $650,- 
000 of the money was to go to certain 
colored Americans. 


DEMOCRATS 


NCE we hoped that an offer 
of our support would induce 
the Demorratic party 





(a) to curb the Bourbon South; 
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(b) to work for the human uplift 

of the black and lowly. 

We thought Wilson wanted to, when 
he wrote to the late Bishop Walters 
promising us “Justice and not mere 
grudging justice.” After election he 
called the Bishop to him. “Er— 
Bishop, what is this I hear about some 
letter I wrote you during the cam- 
paign? I don’t seem to recollect its 
terms.” 

“T have it right here—right here,” 
answered the Bishop, proudly. 


“Yes—yes!” hummed the great war 
President as he read it and carefully 
tucked it away in his pocket. 

The Bishop never saw the letter 
again. 

Characteristic. In that body of 
death, the National Democratic party, 
based as it is on the murdering, lynch- 
ing South, there is no shadow of hope 
for the voter, black or white, who 
seeks justice, liberty and uplift. 

Those Republicans who defeated the 
Dyer Bill, encouraged by the silence 
and inaction of the President, knew 
and counted on this. If they had made 
a corrupt bargain with Underwood, 
Harrison, Heflin and Caraway—those 
rotten borough rump politicians 
masked by the Ku Klux Klan—f they 
had deliberately made a bargain with 
them to defeat this just measure by 
methods of which Turkey would have 
been ashamed, the result would have 
been exactly as it has been. 

It is doubtful if free government 
in Western European civilization has 
descended to such depths as it did in 
this filibuster of the Democratic 
party. They did not use argument; 
they simply, as one journal said, 
lynched the anti-lynching bill. They 
brought to the floor of the United 
States Senate exactly the same meth- 
ods which the lynchers of Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas used at home— 
brute force. And the Republican 
party was particeps criminis with 
them. Influential leaders among them 


wanted the Democrats to filibuster; 
they prayed they would filibuster; 
they asked them to filibuster and 
agreed to help them. They argued: 

“What can the ‘niggers’ do but vo‘e 
for us. Can they vote for the Demo 
crats after this?” 

No, we cannot. 


THIRD PARTIES 


— are not the only group in 
America for which the Re- 
publican and Democratic 
parties spell anathema and 
death. The trend toward a Third 
Party is irresistible. It may take 
years but it must come; and when it 
comes, it means the death of the po- 
litical power of the disfranchising 
South, for until this is accomplished, 
no Third Party can survive. Our dutv 
is clear. And in order to sys- 
tematize and concentrate our votes, 
we must, early in 1924, assemble in 
National Political Congress—a Con- 
gress duly representative of every lo 
cality, to decide on methods, ways an 

means. 

In local elections we can continue 
to cast our vote regardless of party 
labels. Vote for friends and defeat 
our enemies, be they Republicans, 
Democrats or Socialists. Let us stand 
by Tammany in New York and 
Thompson in Chicago ag long as they 
stand by us, and as long as snobs like 
James W. Wadsworth and Medill 
McCormick and cowards like Ernst 
betray us. 

Of all the Republican Senators only 
eleven deserve our support, so far as 
we are at present informed: 







Shortridge Phipps 
New Capper 
Pepper McNary 
Reed, of Pa. Edge 
Gooding Willis 


Is not the way then clear and 
simple? Can any Negro voter in the 
future support the Democratic or Re- 
publican party in national elections 
without writing himself down an ass? 


LYNCHING 


HE fight against lynching is 
just begun. This is no time 
for a hint of discouragement 
or hesitation. American Ne- 
groes have had little experience in 
winning group fights. Usually they 
have lost and consequently their ene- 
mies depend on seeing them fly after 
the first defeat. This time, they are 
going to be disappointed. The time 
to fight is not when you are victorious 
but when you are repulsed. The time 
to gird yourself for putting down 
lynching is when the Dyer Bill is de- 
feated by thugs, and not when poli- 
ticians are making gay promises. 
This is going to be a long fight and 
it is going to be a costly fight, but 
we are going to win; and the reason 
that we must win is because lynching 
and mob violence has got to go or 
civilization in the United States can- 
not survive. 
As Senator New has written us: 


“The effort to suppress lynching will be 
like that to suppress slavery and to accom 
plish every other great result that has bee. 
undertaken in this country since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic—a matter of lon 
delays, repeated failures and ultimate suc- 
cess. 


And Senator Reed, of Pennsylva- 
nia, adds: 


“The rules of the Senate must be changed 
so that a minority can no longer balk the 
will of the people. I shall continue to favor 
the Dyer Bill until it is finally adopted.” 





Unless then the States immediately 
and stringently end this shameful 
custom, the United States is going to 
pass an Anti-Lynching Bill. The 
next Congress is going to see an Anti- 
Lynching Bill similar to the Dyer Bill 
introduced and pushed by the united 
votes of all lovers of justice and de- 
cency. 


COST 


ERE are certain simple souls 
among us who seem to imagine 
that the emancipation of the 
colored people of the United 
States is going to cost about $1.98, 
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and that anything more than this is 
evidence of theft. These people should 
contemplate this single fact: 

On November 22nd and 23rd, the 
N. A. A. C. P. spent $5,136.93 for the 
following advertisements in the great- 
est daily papers of the country: 


Cost, one 
Circulation insertion 
New York Times 
Nov. 23 Full page ..... 327,216 $1,539.20 
Chicago Daily News 
ov. 22 7 columns .... 412,304 1,387.75 
Atlanta Constitution 
Nov. 22 7 columns .... 109,787 8379.26 
Kansas City Journal 
Nov. 24 % page ....... 40,266 258.72 
Kansas City Star 
Nov. 23 Me MNO conten 439,374 532.00 
San Antonio Express 
Nov. 22 SGD Si ccexs 30,536 168.00 
Washington Star 
Nov. 23 Full page ..... 92,555 488.00 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Nov. 22 WY page ....... 181,756 384.00 
New York World 
ec. 4 ERED ioe snes 360,080 1,344.00 
1,998,883 $6,480.93 


In this way, on one single day, 
they made five million intelligent 
Americans think about lynching. We 
reached the unreached: white peo- 
ple who knew and cared little about 
lynching. Was it worth it? We 
ought to have spent ten times that 
amount and we shall, if possible, 


spend that next year. Advertis- 
ing is costly. Propaganda depends 
on advertising as well as other 


costly methods. What every great 
cause—the Red Cross, Jewish Char- 
ities, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Hospitals—what all white folk must 
do to get the r cause before the pub- 
lic, we black folk cannot afford to 
neglect. All Americans do not under- 
stand about lynching. Few Ameri- 
cans dream of our daily life of insult, 
cruelty and discouragement. If we 
do not let them know, who will? 
Who will? We must advertise, we 
must agitate, we must, as Jehovah 
told Isaiah, “‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet and show 
my people their transgression.” 
There is no royal road to publicity. 
It costs money and much money. We 
need to advertise as never before in 
the daily press, in the weekly press, 
white and colored, in monthly peri- 
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odicals. We need lecturers and or- 
ganizers of first-class ability, paid 
first-class wage. Now is the time to 
pour money into the Anti-Lynching 
Campaign—now or never. 


PRIZE STORY CONTEST 

NUR readers are reminded of 
i the $50. prize story contest 
! now being conducted by THE 
CRISIS at the request of the 
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Delta Omega Chapter of the Alpha 
Kappa Sorority of Southeast Virginia. 
The headquarters of this chapter are 
at Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Petersburg, and not at Vir- 
ginia Union University as erroneous- 
ly stated. Details of the contest ap- 
peared in the December CRISIS and 
will be mailed to inquirers. 


NEW NEGRO SCHOOL AT CLAYMOUNT 


THE PIERRE DU PONT SCHOOLS 
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N the summer of 1918, when the war had 

awakeneji a new civic consciousness in 
the minds of the greater number of citizens, 
a group of Delaware men and women who 
were deeply interested in the development 
of their state founded an organization 
called “The Service Citizens of Delaware,” 
the purpose of which was “to work for the 
improvement of social conditions in the 
State of Delaware.” 


Mr. Pierre S. duPont, the president of 
the Service Citizens, created a trust fund to 
yield an income of $90,000 a year for a 
specified number of years to carry on this 
work, and Dr. Joseph H. Odell was chosen 
director. 


As a result of several reports on public 
education in which Delaware was ranked 
very low, the Service Citizens became in- 
terested in the improvement of educational 
conditions. An illustrated survey of rural 
schools was made by experts from Columbia 
University and distributed widely through- 
out the State. This survey revealed such 
deplorable conditions that Mr. P. S. duPont, 


then vice-president of the State Board of 
Education, founded a new trust fund, the 
income from which, amounting to $2,000,000, 
was to be used in the erection of new school 
buildings for Delaware. Of this amount, 
20 per cent was specifically set aside for the 
rebuilding of colored schools, and a few 
months later an additional gift of $500,000 
was made by Mr. duPont for Negro schools. 
From time to time the original trust fund 
has been supplemented, until approximately 
$4,000,000 will be available in income for 
the improvement of the public school system 
of Delaware. 

A special Educational Committee of five 
was appointed from the Service Citizens to 
administer this fund, and on July 28, 1919, 
the Delaware School Auxiliary Association 
was incorporated. 

In the first few months of its existence, 
the Association spent a great deal of its 
time in conference with the state and local 
boards of education in an endeavor to for- 
mulate a building program. The problem 
was doubly difficult because of the separate 
schools for white and colored children. It 
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was first decided to erect schools at strategic 
points in order to have examples of the best 
school architecture constantly before the 
people. In the white districts the taxpayers 
were expected to raise specified amounts by 
bonding, while the balance of the cost of the 
school was to be supplied by the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association. In the col- 
ored districts the sites were to be acquired, 
schools erected and equipped by the Aux- 
iliary Association and turned over to the 
State Board of Education without cost to 
the local communities. 

The Delaware School Auxiliary Associa 
tion chose as architect Mr. James O. Betelle 
of Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J., because 
of his special training in school architec 
ture, and a book on “Standards and Plan; 
for School Buildings and Grounds in the 
State of Delaware” was prepared for the 
State Board of Education. With this work 
as a basis typical plans for one, two, three 
and four room schools were drawn and ap 
proved by the State Board of Education, in 
order that there might be some standardi- 
zation of school] construction t! roughout the 
State. 

A typical one room school has a seating 
capacity of 40 pupils; has austral windows, 
the light entering only from one side; the 
net glass area is 20 per cent of the floor 
space; the ceiling is 12 feet high; the class 
room is 23x32 feet, giving 18 feet of floor 
space to each pupil; the building is heated 
and ventilated by a jacketed heater; the 
building contains cloak rooms and inside 
toilets; the cost of construction, including 
site and equipment, is $6,000. In order to 
assure adequate playground space, two acres 
of ground were adopted as a minimum for 
a one room building, three for a two room 
building, and so forth. 

A survey of the colored children in the 
State was made and maps prepared show- 
ing the centers of Negro population, in or- 
der that the school houses might be prop- 
erly located. 

The Delaware School Auxiliary developed 
its own building organization which oper- 
ates from the central office and is proving 
very economical by the elimination of con- 
tractors’ profits and the cost of bonding. 

Up to the present time the School Auxil- 
iary has constructed for Negro children 51 
schools, comprising 93 rooms and accommo- 
dating 3,680 pupils, at a cost of $706,000. 

It has under construction 26 schools of 49 
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rooms, pupil capacity 1,880, cost approxi- 
mately $215,000. When these are completed, 
practically all the Negro schools in the 
State will be rebuilt, less than a dozen re- 
maining where it seems impossible to se- 
cure suitable sites. 

The Dover Colored School, now under 
construction, will be the largest in the State, 
accommodating 280 pupils, with seven class 
rooms, a principal’s room, a sewing room, 
a lunch room and an auditorium. The class 
rooms are grouped around the auditorium 
which is equipped with a stage, curtain and 
moving picture machine, and will seat 500 
people. The Dover School was planned with 
the hope that it would not only be used for 
class room work, but that it might also be- 
come a community center and a convention 
hall for the Negro people of the State. 

After the physical rebuilding of the 
schools, attendance is the greatest problem 
in Delaware. It would be uselcss to erect 
modern buildings unless the children will 
take advantage of them. The Delaware 
School Auxiliary has, therefore, made a 
careful study of attendance and absence 
in the rural schools, together with the causes 
of absence, in an effort to discover why 
children do not attend school regularly. In 
the near future Dr. Richard Watson Cooper, 
Director of the Bureau of Education of the 
Service Citizens, will publish a book on 
“Non-attendance of Colored Children in the 
Public Schools of Delaware,” which will un- 
doubtedly ke of great service in solving one 
of the greatest problems of the Negro in 
Delaware. 

To encourage better attendance the Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association for two 
years has been conducting a campaign, of- 
fering each month to the children cards for 
perfect and good attendance during the 
month. The first year these cards were an 
historical series, and last year, the Dela- 
ware birds and flowers. The coming year 
it is planned to give buttons on which are 
to be sketches of Delaware industries. To 
the school rooms making a certain average 
vf attendance Delaware State flags were 
given the first year, pictures of nature 
studies last year, and this year books will 
be given for the school library. The aver- 
age number of days attended per pupil in- 
creased from 90 in 1918-19 to 134 in 1920-21. 

As an incentive to the teachers to keep 
alive their interest in world affairs, the 
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Literary Digest has 
been sent to each one 
during the _ school 
year. The teachers 
have used them not 
only in the class 
rooms, but also in 
zommunity current 
events classes and in 
other similar ways. 

Lectures and en- 
tertainments have 
also been given by 
the Service Citizens 
to the teachers at- 
tending the summer 
school at the State 
College for Colored 
Students in order to 
give them a little in- 
spiration and uplift 
beyond their regular 
training and studies. 


desire of the Service  ‘haracter. 


munity center, where the reople might a: 
gather and try to solve their educational 2. 
and community problems. The Delaware 

Parent-Teacher Association has been as- 3. 
sisted to expand until Delaware now leads 4. 
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INTERIOR OF NEW NEGRO SCHOOL AT MARSHALLTON 


every State in the 
Union in community 
organization with 
230 associations, of 
which 62 are colored. 
The office of the 
State Association 
furnishes each 
month to the local 
associations a leaflet 
which contains sev- 
eral possible  pro- 
grams for the meet- 
ings. This is later 
followed by a pictor- 
ial booklet which il- 
lustrates the subject 
to be discussed and 
is supplied in suf- 
ficient numbers to be 
distributed to every 
person present. Last 
year “The Modern 


*Not to be confounded with nor in any way connected 
It has also been the with T. Coleman du Pont, a man of quite different School” was the gen 


eral subject and wa- 


Citizens to make every schoolhouse a com-_ treated in six topics: 


The School Library 

Medical Inspection and Follow Up 
Work in the School 

Health Teaching in the School 

The New Course of Study 
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5. Our Teachers—How to Get Good Ones 
and Keep Them 


6. Recreation for the Neighborhood. 


The majority of the colored associations 
are fortunate in having new schools in which 
to meet, and their activities have included 
purchasing victrolas and pianos for the 
schools; furnishing hot lunches to the 
children; buying playground equipment; 
starting or supplementing school libraries; 
beautifying the school buildings and 
grounds; purchasing sewing machines and 
equipment for industria] work; and plant- 
ing school gardens. 

The Service Citizens also aided commun- 
ity organization of a slightly different type 
in giving for two years the salary of a field 
secretary for the Delaware Negro Civic 
League, which had local branches through- 
out the State. 

The State College for Colored Students is 
the only school of high school grade for 
Negro students outside of the city of Wil- 
mington. Several surveys revealed the de- 
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plorable conditions in the institution be- 
cause of insufficient appropriations from the 
Legislature. The Delaware School Auxil- 
iary Association offered its services to the 
trustees, first auditing the books and placing 
the finances on a business basis, and then 
remodelling the physical equipment. A 
sewerage system was completed; an addition 
to the girls’ dormitory was built; bath and 
sanitary facilities were added to both girls 
and boys’ dormitories; the interiors of build- 
ings were painted and renovated and an 
adequate water supply furnished. In ad- 
dition new furniture for the buildings was 
donated from a private source. A two room 
brick school was erected on the camrus by 
the Delaware School Auxiliary Association 
to be used as a practice school. 

The trustees have modified the courses of 
study and inaugurated a standard Staie 
high school. It is their hope that this insti- 
tution may serve as the colored high school 
for rural Delaware and later develop into 
an industrial college similar to Hampton or 
Tuskegee. 


“THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO” 


The Report of the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 


Wy as 
66 IHHE Negro in Chicago, a Study of 

Race Relations and a Race Riot,” is the 
title of a valuable publication recently issued 
from the University of Chicago Press. This 
book of nearly seven hundred pages is the re- 
port of the Chicago Commission on Race Re- 
lations, a commission composed of twelve 
members, six representing the white people 
and six representing the Negro people, ap- 
pointed by Governor Frank O. Lowden after 
the Chicago Riot of 1919. 

Three times in recent years the State of 
Illinois has experienced violent race rioting: 
At Springfield in 1908, at East St. Louis in 
1917, in Chicago in 1919. Had the people 
of the State learned anything from the first 
of these outbreaks of racial antagonism it 
is probable that the second and third would 
not have happened. Certain it is that the 
third could not have happened had the les- 
sons of the first and second been heeded. 
Having learned little from these three out- 
breaks, it is not surprising that Chicago, 
whose Negro population, by the way, in- 
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creased from 44,103 in 1910, to 109,594 in 
1920, an increase of 148.5 per cent, fur- 
nished the scene for the terrible riot of the 
summer of 1919. 

Extending over a period of thirteen days 
and resulting in a casualty list of 38 deaths 
—15 whites and 23 Negroes; 537 injured, 
178 whites and 342 Negroes, with 17 whose 
race was not recorded; and a damage te 
property amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars, the Chicago Riot of 1919 was regarded 
by many citizens and civic organizations 
as “merely a symptom of serious and pro- 
found disorders lying beneath the surface 
of race relations in Chicago”. Governor 
Lowden’s Commission therefore set itself 
to the “study and interpretation of the con- 
ditions of Negro Life in Chicago and of the 
relation between the two races”. The 
Commission called to its assistance a staff 
of trained investigators recruited “from 
social workers of both races whose training 
fitted them for intelligent handling of re- 
search and field work along the lines mapped 
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out by the Commission”. The Commission 
divided itself into six committees on the 
following subjects: Racial Clashes, Hous- 
ing, Industry, Crimes, Racial Contacts and 
Public Opinion. 

In these fields the Commission’s work was 
done along two main lines: (1) A series 
of conferences at which per:ons believed to 
have special information and exrerience re- 
lating to these subjects were invited to 
give the Commission the benefit of their 
knowledge and opinions. (2) Research and 
field work by the trained staff of investiga- 
tors, both white and Negro, to determine 
as accurately as possible, from first-hand 
evidence, the actual conditions in these par- 
ticular fields. The findings of these confer- 
ences and investigations comprise the bulk 
of the published report and the whole may 
be taken as fairly typical of the conditions 
existing in many another city in the United 
States. 

The findings of the Commission show that 
where the Negro citizens have been pro- 
vided decent housing, where educational in- 
stitutions have been open fully and freely 
to them, where recreational centers and 
other cultural faciliti:s have been provided 
for them without limitations or restrictions 
or intimidation, where they have becn givea 
the chance to earn a cecent living in such 
lines of employment as they have been qual- 
ified to fill, where labor unions and other 
organizations have been open to them on 
such terms and under such qualifications as 
are applied to other citizens—in short, 
wherever and whenever given an equal 
chance along with others, the Negro citi- 
zens have proven a valuable asset to the 
city’s population. 

As a matter of fact, the Report clearly 
shows that in practically none of these fields 
have the Negroes as a whole been given 
anything like a decent chance. They have 
been herded into congested, unsanitary, un- 
wholesome, undesirable residential areas. 
Because of small incomes they have been 
compelled to live in the least expensive 
places regardless of surroundings. They 
have therefore keen unable to protest ef- 
fectively against the encroachments of vice 
districts—-such encroachments often having 
the sanction of city officials. Because of 


the hostility of whit2 resident:, such hos- 
tility showing itself in bombings of prop- 
erty and such-like violence, many of the 
Negroes who have ventured to move into 
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more desirable residential areas have suf- 
fered in great damage to property and in 
many instances even loss of life. In many 
cases they have been discouraged if not 
altogether prohibited from participation in 
the advantages offered by those educational 
and cultural and recreational institutions 
which are supposed to be open to all citizens 
alike—regardless of race or color. They 
have been confined in large measure to do- 
mestic and menial service and refused em- 
ployment in many fields for which they were 
well fitted both by ability and by training. 
They have been denied admission by many 
labor unions solely because of their race 
and color. 

,Recognizing the place of public opinion 
in the question of race relations, the Com- 
mission made a study of the Chicago news- 
papers and their attitude toward the Negro 
race. From the study of the white press it 
is clear to the Commission that “the poli- 
cies of many of the newsrapers on racial 
matters have made relations more difficult, 
at times fostering new antagonisms and 
even precipitating riots by inflaming the 
white public against Negroes”. 

While the Commission finds no ready rem- 
edy for settling the race problem, it holds 
that the “problem must be solved in har- 
mony with the fundamental law of the na- 
tion and with its free institutions”. It 
holds that “mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy between the races will be followed 
by harmony and co-operation. But these can 
come completely only after the disappear- 
ance of prejudice. Thus the remedy is 
necessarily slow; and it is all the more im- 
portant that the civ:c conscience of the com- 
munity should be aroused”. 

The Report closes with a series of fifty- 
nine recommendat_ons: 


(a) To the Police, Militia, State’s Attor- 
ney and Courts—suggesting equal protection 
and full justice for whites and blacks alike. 

(b) To the City Council and Administra- 
tive Boards, the Park Boards and the Mu- 
nicipal Bureau of Parks, Play Grounds and 
Bathing Beaches—suggesting proper hous- 
ing and sanitation and the full provision 
and equal use of recreational centers alike 
for blacks and whites. 

(c) To the Board of Education—asking 
for adequate school facilities and full use 
of same by whites and blacks alike; the 
strict enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation laws for all children; the exercise 
of _— care in appointing principals and 
teachers who have a sympathetic and in- 
telligent interest in promoting good race 
relations in the schools and who will en- 
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courage “participation of both races in stu- 
dent activities as a means of promoting 
mutual understanding and good relations in 
such schools and in the community”. 

(d) To Social and Civic Organizations, 
Labor Unions and Churches—advising that 
they endeavor “to dispel the false notions 
of each race about the other and promote 
mutual tolerance and friendliness between 
them” 

(e) To the Public—urging abstinence 
from force or violence in race relations; 
commending “race contacts in cultural and 
co-operative efforts as tending strongly to 
mutual understanding and the promotion of 
good race relations”; and suggesting a per- 
manent race-relations body representing 
both races. 

(f) To Employers and Labor Organiza- 
tions—urging that employers “deal with Ne- 
groes as workmen on the same plane as 
white workers” and that labor unions “ad- 
mit Negroes to full membership whenever 
they apply for it and possess the qualifica- 
tions required of white workers”. 
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(g) To Negro Workers—advising mem- 
bership in unions which admit both races 
equally rather than in separate Negro labor 
unions; and urging thorough preparation 
for participation in skilled trades. 

(h) To Street Car Companies—urging 
that conductors and motormen be especially 
instructed concerning protection of passen- 
gers, white and Nezro, and that they be 
rigidly held to the discharge of this duty. 

(i) To Restaurants, Theatres, Stores and 
Other Places of Public Accommodation— 
urging that owners, managers and employ- 
ees accord the same treatment to Negro 
patrons as to white patrons. 

(j) To the Press—urging the publication 
of such news and in such form as will tend 
to dispel prejudice and promot? mutual re- 
spect and good-will between the two races. 


This Report is a valuable addition to our 
all too meagre worth-while lit-rature on the 
Negro Problem. As such it deserves a wide 
reading. 


THE CHURCHES AND RACIAL PEACE'’ 
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HE faith of the leaders of the Federal 

Council that the churches would join in 
a sound, constructive plan to apply the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood and justice to race re- 
lations and that ways and means would be 
supplied for enlisting the forces of the 
churches to this great end, has been amply 
justified during the past twelve months. 
The churches of our land, as the special 
agencies for promoting the gospel of broth- 
erhood, are facing their great responsibility 
and challenge in this field whenever the in- 
formation and call can be effectively set 
before them. They are responding with 
constructive action in their local communi- 
ties in all parts of the country by studying 
their conditions, planning frograms of in- 
terracial activities for better housing, bet- 
ter schools, better health, law enforcement, 
justice in the courts, improving the attitude 
of the public through the press, and by sim- 
ilar efforts for Negro welfare and the im- 
provement of relations between the races. 


At the last annual mecting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council this 
Commission had only been in existence five 
months. At that time a tentative budget 
of $10,000 was approved with the proviso 
that new sources of funds be found for the 
work. Although the Commission was with- 





1From the forthcoming report of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council. 


out funds, such approval from the Federal 
Council gave encouragement to the officers 
and leaders of the movement, and at the 
January meeting, 1922, they elected two 
secretaries, Dr. George E. Haynes and Dr. 
Will W. Alexander, to the executive tasks of 
the work. 

During the succeeding t n months the ac- 
tivities of the Commission have touched 
upon important lines of work and met with 
encouraging responses. The work may be 
summarized as follows: 

Local Conferences of White and Negro 

Leaders 

About 45 such conferences have been held 
or attended by the secretaries, at special re- 
quest, in such places as Atlanta, Ga.; Ra 
leigh, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Cleveland, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, Ill. Less for- 
mal meetings and interviews have been held 
in many localities for giving counsel, infor- 
mation and assistance in the planning of 
programs to meet problems in the respective 
localities. These conferences have been far- 


reaching and important. Very recently the 
secretary of one of the leading Church 
Federations in the North said: “I regard 
this question of the relation of the races in 
my city as the most vital problem before us. 
I am, therefore, undertaking a careful study 
of the matter to lay plans for the next 
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ten years in our work; this question will be 
the foremost one in our program.” 

Development of Interracial Committees 

During the year, in addition to affiliation 
with committees already formed under the 
Commission of Interracial Co-operation, 
this Commission has assisted in the forma- 
tion of interracial committees in Dayton and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Washington, D. C., and 
St. Louis, Mo. These committe2s each have 
mapped out definite pieces of work and be- 
gun their activities. For example, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., activities have been started 
without any funds. Thy have formed a 
committee on each of the following subjects: 
race relations information in the public 
school; race relations literature in the pub- 
lic libraries and the circulation of such liter- 
ature among those interested; employment, 
particularly of colored people, in domestic 
service (an important question in Washing- 
ton); and the observance of a Courtesy 
Week each y2ar which will emphasize par- 
ticularly courteous behavior in contacts be- 
tween the races. 

Assistance in Local Surveys of Negro Life 

One of the secretaries of the Commission 
assisted in the preliminary organization of 
local survey plans through the Pittsburgh 
Council of Churches, the Dayton Federation 
of Churches and the Dayton Bureau of 
Community Service. During the past sum- 
mer the Dayton survey was made by a joint 
committee representing twenty church and 
social agencies. This survey was accom- 
plished under the leadership of the Dayton 
Bureau of Community Service. “In ad- 
dition to a study of housing, health, recrea- 
tion, wages, unemployment, delinquents, 
labor turnover, and retardation of school 
children, about 900 family schedules were 
secured. These schedules are now being 
tabulated and the information will be avail- 
able in the near future.” A permanent in- 
terracial committee, representing all the 
church and social agencies whose work af- 
fects the Negro life of the city, is in process 
of formation. 

Counsel and assistance on special prob- 
lems have been given in Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Chicago, Atlanta, and other 
places. 

Furnishing Information on Negro Life 

This work has grown rapidly through re- 
quests from ministers, leaders of mission 
study classes, missionary societies, young 
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people’s organizations, graduates and stu- 
dents of colleges and universities, writers, 
etc. In co-operation with the Research De- 
partment of the Commission on Social Serv- 
ice there has been built up a collection of 
information for use in this connection. 
Leaflet material on special topics is also in 
preparation. Supplies of literature on vari- 
ous phases of the question have been sent 
to many inquirers and many inquiries have 
been answered by special l<tters. 

Supply Material to Newspapers and 

Magazines 

Five special magazine articles have been 
prepared, and more than a score of news- 
paper articles on Negro life and race re- 
lations were widely published in both the 
religious and secular press, much of it 
without designation of its source. Special 
attention has been given to publicity against 
the lynching evil. 

The Commission assisted in preparing the 
release issued by the Federal Council 
against the secret and oathbound organiza- 
tions that stir up racial, class and religious 
prejudice. This pronouncement was widely 
quoted in the press throughout the country, 
a number of newspapers giving extensive 
editorial comment. The Knickerbocker Press 
of Albany said: “Decent men will not mask 
themselves to override the law, and masked 
gangs of scoundrels have no footing any- 
where. No one can possibly have suspected 
the churches of supporting the Ku Klux 
Klan; at the same time, the action of the 
Federal Council is one of the best blows 
ever struck at an intolerable nuisance.” 

“The Trend of the Races,” a book which 
has had the unusual circulation of 60,000 
copies in the first five months of its publica- 
tion, promoted by the Missionary Education 
Movement and Council of Women for Home 
Missions, was written by one of the secre- 
taries of this Commission, and has in this 
way co-operated in an important educational 
effort for better interracial understand- 
ing. 

Next Steps 

In addition to the continuance of the 
work which has brought the results out- 
lined above, the following steps will be un- 
dertaken during 1923: 

1. A nation-wide campaign to marshal 
the churches against the lynching 
evil 

2. An educational campaign to interest 
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white and Negro churches in co- 
operating to secure better provision 
for neglected and dependent Negro 
children 

3. The information and advice service 

will be expanded and the service to 
the press enlarged. 

The secretaries of the Commission are now 
being called upon by more church and de- 
nominational organizations for counsel, in- 
formation, and service than the limited re- 
sources, time, and energy at their com- 
mand can supply. They are finding that in 
many localities there is a nucleus of men 
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and women, white and colored, who believe 
that the gospel of brotherly goodwill is the 
solution of their interracial difficulties and 
are ready to undertake a program of action. 
We need to recognize that this gospel of 
racial goodwill and co-operation is now face 
to face with widely organized propaganda 
and efforts based upon the doctrine that 
race relations are to be s«ttled only by force 
and violence. In many communities, where 
work has been started, these forces are ac 
tive. Churchmen and Christian organiza- 
tions need to bestir themselves as never be- 
fore to overcome these evils with good. 


FOOTBALL, 1923 
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HE best trained teams of all colored play- 

ers met in combat with the elevens of the 
east. Wilberforce in Philadelphia lost to 
Lincoln, 13 to 12. West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute on their home grounds defeated 
Lincoln, 19 to 15. From the far South, 
Morehouse, representative of the best in that 
section, lost to Union University. Union 
also defeated V. N. and V., and lost to 
Hampton. 


Hampton Institute claims the champion- 
ship and is favored by most critics. De- 
feated by Petersburg by a score of 12 to 6 
early in the season, the team braced and 
ended with the scalps of Shaw, Howard, 
Lincoln and Union dangling from her belt. 
Of the big Thanksgiving battles, the How- 
ard and Lincoln affray in Washington drew 
the spot light. With seeming odds against 
them, the Howard team astoni:hed its sup- 
porters by uncovering a slashing attack and 
variety of play that all but scored v:ctory, 
the margin of defeat being one point. Lin- 
coln’s eleven with well timed gasses, long 
end runs, and sterling defense, offset the 
ground gaining onslaught of her opponent. 

The Talladega team was strong but had 
many men injured. Edwards remained the 
star fullback, and Spencer led the backfield. 
Talladega beat Tuskegee and was beaten by 
Fisk and Morehouse and tied by Morris 
Brown. 


Fisk, with Tubby Johnson as star half- 
back, lost to Tennessee Normal and Atlanta 
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and won over Talladega, Knoxville and 
Tuskegee. 

Larger crowds attended the games this 
year than ever before. And in Southern 
communities often the white people were in 
the majority. Many of them were greatly 
impressed with the playing of and conduct 
at the game. The educational feature of 
this mingling of races is no small factor in 
better race relationship. To my knowl- 
edge during this season no colored institu- 
tions found it desirable or necessary to 
use men of another race as officials in order 
to secure impartiality ani ability. This 
last relic of serfdom and belief in the color 
white as an ear mark of honesty and ef- 
ficiency is gone forever, we hope. A splen- 
did corps of good officials is being developed 
and as soon as one or two schools use 
coaching mentors whose ideals are not 
smothered by the one lone aim—win the 
game—the number of games of riotous cli- 
max or forfeited decisions will be reduced 
to nothing. Newspapers are adding life to 
their pages by the weekly rehearsals of 
these contests. 

Most teams are being coach:d by men of 
high calibre. There are yet left a few 
coaches whose qualifications are based sole- 
ly upon their past successful playing on 
the gridiron, but the great majority of men 
are good sports; good enough to gracefully 
acknowledge a defeat without alibis, ex- 
cuses, and criticisms of the officials. In all, 
the 1922 season established a high water 
mark in the annals of the game. 


High School, 
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Advancement. 


COLORED VOTES 


OLORED voters achieved in the elec- 

tions on November 7 the most signifi- 
cant victory of recent y2ars. In Delaware, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin and other States 
opponents of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bili 
were defeated and their defeat was due di- 
rectly to Negro votes. 


When the Dyer Bill was being debated in 
the House of Representatives in January, 
notice was served on members of Congress 
that all who voted against it would be held 
accountable by Negro voters when those 
Congressmen stood for re-election. In a 
number of cases these statements were ap- 
parently laughed at. But some of those 
who laughed have found that the threat 
was not an idle one. 

Delaware’s sole Representative in the 
Lower House of Congress, Dr. Caleb R. 
Layton, voted against the Dyer Bill. It is 
reported by reliable sources Dr. Layton 
boasted that his vote against the Dyer Bill 
was the proudest act of his life. When the 
Delaware State Republican Convention was 
held in August, colored men and women in 
Delaware served notice upon the leaders of 
the Republican Party that they would not 
support Caleb R. Layton for re election. 
Despite their protest Dr. Layton was re- 
nominated and the three colored members 
of the State Republican Committee were 
dropped because of their opposition to Rep- 
resentative Layton. One of these, Charles 
H. Colbourn, had been a member of the 
Committee for eighteen years. 


When, figuratively speaking, Mr. Layton 
had been rammed down the throats of the 
colored voters, a determined campaign 
against him was launched. Meetings were 
held in all parts of the State; an anti- 
Layton League was formed, more than 20,- 
000 pieces of literature were printed and 
distributed urging colored people to defeat 
Mr. Layton. Among the persons prominent 
in this campaign was Mrs. Alice Dunbar- 
Nelson, an untiring, brave and fearless 
fighter. As a result of the efforts of Mrs. 
Nelson and her co-workers, working through 
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the Wilmington Branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P., the Anti-Lynching Crusaders of Dela- 
ware, and the Independent Citizens’ Voters 
League, 12,000 Negro voters qualified and 
lined up solidly against Mr. Layton. 

Public meetings were held at Wilmington 
against Mr. Layton, at which time James 
Weldon Johnson, Ferdinand Q. Morton, 
Walter F. White, William Pickens, Mrs. 
Mary B. Talbert, Robert W. Bagnall, and 
others, urged Negro voters to defeat Con- 
gressman Layton. Questionable tactics and 
newspaper propaganda were used extensive- 
ly to discredit these efforts during the lat- 
ter part of the campaign but in spite of 
them the colored voters stood fast. 

The Republican majority in the State, ac- 
cording to the 1922 registration figures, 
was approximately 7,000. Congressman 
Layton in 1920 received a majority of 11,- 
936. In the elections of November 7, 1922, 
Mr. Layton was defeated by a vote of be- 
tween six and seven thousand, a difference 
which is just about equal to the loss of col- 
ored votes, which were cast for Judge 
Boyce, the Democratic candidate. Not only 
did colored voters defeat Mr. Layton but 
Senator T. Coleman duPont, against whom 
they harbored resentment because of his 
refusal to heed their protest against the re- 
nomination of Mr. Layton, was also defeated 
by approximately 600 votes. 

In similar fashion a campaign was waged 
against Congressman R. Wayne Parker of 
the 9th Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey, who was the sole Congressman from 
that State to vote against the Dyer Bill. 
In spite of influential support, Congressman 
Parker was also defeated. According to 
the vote cast in the primaries, there were 
in the 9th District, 11,816 Republican votes 
and 6,709 Democratic. The colored vote 
in this district was between four and six 
thousand. It held the balance of power 
and as a result Mr. Parker was beaten by 
Daniel F. Minahan, his Democratic oppo- 
nent whose record has always been clean 
on his treatment of the colored men and 
who publicly pledged his support to the 
Dyer Bill. 
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The third Congressman to go down in 
defeat (in this case in the primaries) was 
Patrick H. Kelley, of the 6th Congressional 
District of Michigan. Mr. Kelley, also 
backed by influential financial and political 
interests, sought the Republican nomination 
for Senator. He, too, was defeated by Negro 
votes. 

In Wisconsin, W. H. Stafford of the 5th 
District who voted against the Dyer Bill, 
also in the House of Representatives, went 
to defeat at the hands of the colored voters, 
according to a report made to the National 
Office by Mr. George H. DeReef of Milwau- 
kee, President of the Milwaukee Branch of 
the N. A. A. C. P. Mr. Stafford was “the 
only non-Socialist of Milwaukee County, 
with the exception of a few legislators, to 
be defeated. The Republican Party swept 
the State and county but Stafford was de- 
feated and the local branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P. helped to do it.” 

The Milwaukee Branch printed and dis- 
tributed thousands of leaflets giving the 
facts about lynching and pointing out that 
Congressman Stafford had made excuses for 
his vote but none of them were valid ones 
so far as colored voters were concerned. 
Meetings were held and speakers presented 
the facts at churches, dances and all public 
gatherings of colored people. On election 
day the entire colored vote was gotten out 
by personal efforts of members of the 
branch with the result that Victor L. Ber- 
ger, Socialist opponent of Stafford, won by 
nearly 4,000 votes. 

On the other hand, Congressman L. C. 
Dyer, father of the anti-lynching measure 
bearing his name, was re-elected by a com- 
fortable margin. His district is largely 
made up of colored voters. 

The N. A. A. C. P. in all these campaigns 
stressed repeatedly and forcefully the fact 
that colored voters were faced with one 
fundamental issue and that was the attitude 
of candidates on the question of anti-lynch- 
ing legislation. Emphasis was laid on the 
fact that colored voters did not attempt to 
dictate to office holders how they should 
vote on any given measure, even on so vital 
an issue as anti-lynching legislation, but 
when men elected to office voted against this 
measure in which colored voters are so 
deeply interested, these men no longer rep- 
resented truly their Negro constituents and 
could not, therefore, expect to receive the 
support of colored voters. These voters 
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were urged by the N. A. A. C. 
sider men and measures and to ignore mean- 
ingless party lines. The N. A. A. C. P. is 
making preparations for the Presidential 
election for 1924 when still further action 
will be taken towards the rewarding of 
friends and of the punishing of enemies by 
the colored vote. The N. A. A. C. P. feels 
that the above results indicate the new at- 
titude of tremendous importance to colored 
voters and it feels that these splendid re- 
sults mark a long step forward in the po- 
litical emancipation of colored voters. 


In four pivotal States the Negro holds 
the balance of power. In four others he 
very nearly holds it, and, in a close election, 
can decide the issue in those States. I1 
others he holds considerable power on Con- 
gressional districts and other political sub- 
divisions. In view of the great reduction 
of the Republican majorities in the Senate 
and House of Representatives at the recent 
elections, there is a considerable rossibility 
and probability that the Negro vote may, 
in 1924, decide the Pres‘dential elections 
and the political complexion of the next 
Congress. 

The Dyer Bill is now before the Senate. 
It is the one clear cut issue on which col- 
ored men and women can unite. It is the 
most decisive issue ever preser.ted to the 
colored voter—not even excluding the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875. These same voters are 
watching closely every word that comes 
from Washington during the Dyer Bill de- 
bate. 1924 is but a short way off and the 
colored voter is determined that, regardl:s; 
of party affiliations, he will defeat those 
who fail him now, and reward those who 
do not fail. 


THE DYER BILL 


ie addition to resolutions endorsing the 

Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill passed by the 
Republican State Conventions in Indiana, 
Colorado, Ohio, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts, California and 
Missouri, and by Democratic State Con- 
ventions in New Jersey, New York and 
Massachusetts, the Kansas State Republi- 
can Convention, through the activity of 
James H. Guy, of Topeka, adopted unani- 
mously as a part of their State platform 
the following resolution: 

“We commend the Kansas delegation in 


the national Congress for undivided and 
untiring efforts in support of the Dyer 
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Anti-Lynching Bill and recommend the 
continuation of their efforts for its enact- 
ment into law.” 


And through ‘'e efforts of W. P. H. 
Freeman, Pres:..:t of the Providence 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P., the following 
plank was included in the platform adopted 
by the Rhode Island State Republican Con- 
vention: 

“We favor the speedy enactment into 
law by the Un'ted States Senat2 of the 
Dyer Anti«Lynching Bill, which has for 
its object the abolition of mob violence 
and lynchings throughout the country, 
and which guarantees to all persons ac- 
cused of crime the right of a fair, im- 
partial trial by judge and jury in court.” 

* ob * 
ITH James Weldon Johnson in Wash- 
ington directing the campaign for its 
enactment, the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill 
entered upon a critical phase in the second 
week of the special session of Congress. 
The Bill encountered a solid opposition from 
the Southern Democrats in the Senate, who 
threatened to hold up the entire business 
of the country unless the Republicans with- 
drew the measure. The Southern Demo- 
cratic leader, Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama, delivered himself of a defiant ulti- 

matum in which he said: 

I now inform you that this bill is not go- 
ing to become a law at this session of Con- 
gress. 

In accordance with this ultimatum the 
Democrats steadily talked during the first 
two weeks of the special session, prev:nting 
even discussion or debate upon the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill in the Senate, and de- 
voting the time of the Senate to discussion 
as to whether the chaplain’s prayer was to 
be printed in the Congressional Record. 

In response to the obstructionist tactics 
of the Democratic minority in the Senate 
and the failure of President Harding to 
mention the Dyer Bill in his address to the 
Short Session, the N. A. A. C. P. went be- 
fore the country with full page and half- 
page advertisements inserted in leading 
daily newspapers throughout the country 
and paid for in part by the Anti-Lynching 
Crusaders. 

Branches in every State where it was felt 
pressure on a Senator would help, were tele- 
graphed to do their utmost in flooding the 
Senate with telegrams. Mr. Johnson, after 
days of conference in Washington, having 
persuaded Republican leaders to take up the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill before the Ship 
Subsidy measure, finally telegraphed Presi- 
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dent Harding and twelve Republican leaders, 
warning them that a failure to stand firm on 
the Dyer Bill would be interpreted as an 
abandonment of colored citizens by the Re- 
publican Party. Mr. Johnson’s telegrams, 
sent at the most critical moment of the Bill 
in the Senate, read as follows: 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in the name 
of its 454 branches in 43 States and on be- 
half of the colored people of the whole coun- 
try, urges upon the Republican Party not to 
yield to or compromise with the filibuster 
of the Southern Democrats on the Anti- 
Lynching Bill. We urge Republican leaders 
to meet the challenge of the minority and 
defy it to stop the business of the Govern- 
ment, believing public opinion will so rally 
to their support as to break the present in- 
tolerable situation. Abandonment of the 
Dyer Bill upon the terms laid down by 
Southern Democrats would have incalculable 
effect civilly and politically on the colored 
people of the whole country. The colored 
people feel that the Anti-Lynching Bill, in- 
volving as it does the fundamental rights of 
safety of life, security of property, trial by 
due process of law when accused of crime 
and the good name of the nation, is the 
most vitally important measure before the 
Senate and should be fought through by 
the Republican Party with determination, 
and that the party will do so, if it is sin- 
cerely interested in the measure. They fecl 
that to abandon the measure for confirma- 
tions or even to pass a ship subsidy bill 
would be to abandon them, and such aband- 
onment, they could not be expected to over- 
look or excuse. 

As a final resort, when reports were com- 
ing from Washington that the Dyer Bill 
might be dropped by collusion between the 
Republicans and Democrats, the Association 
again proceeded to release a full page ad- 
vertisement for publication in the New York 
World of December 4. 

In the final fight to force the Dyer Bill 
through the Senate, the Association received 
strong editorial support from the New York 
Evening Post and the New York Globe, and 
of many influential newspapers throughout 
the country. 

Despite newspaper reports that the Re- 
publicans had surrendered to the Democratic 
filibuster, Mr. Johnson remained in Wash- 
ington, fighting to the last ditch to prevent 
that surrender from taking place, 

The filibuster by Southern Democrats was 
successful in securing temporary abandon- 
ment by the Republican majority of the 
Dyer Bill. The fight is by no means lost and 
the N. A. A.C. P. is determined to carry it 
through until lynching and mob violence are 
eliminated from American life. 











HE 41st International Convention of the 

Y. M. C. A. convened in Atlantic City 
during November. In one of the main ad- 
dresses the Rev. Mr. Harry D. Fosdick, of 
New York City, said: 

Christ preached against racial prejudice. 
He spoke against it on the day when He 
went back to Nazareth and preached His 
first sermon in His own home town church. 
But today we let the foreground fill up with 
things that do not matter. The Bible talks 
good biology when it says that we are all 
made of one blood. One of the fundamental! 
issues is human brotherhood in Christ re- 
gardless of race or creed. 


Bishop Jones, of the M. E. Church, repre- 
sented the colored people and spoke at one 
of the evening sessions. The report of the 
commission on the occupation of the field 
recommended in its original form, “that the 
work of the Colored Departm nt be extended 
as thoroughly and rapidly as feasible.” This 
was amended so that the final recommend- 
ation is, “that the work of the Colored De- 
partment be thoroughly and rapidly extend- 
ed, especially in the cities of the North, 
where there is a rapidly growing popula- 
tion, and in those portions of the South 
where the colored race constitutes the pre- 
dominating factor of the rural world.” 

Two colored men, Dr. R. R. Moton and 
Bishop Jones, were appointed del gate and 
alternate, respectively, on the Committee of 
33. This committee is entrusted with mak- 
ing plans for the coming constitutional con- 
vention. The colored delegates thought this 
was inadequate representation for the col- 
ored race and the convention authorized the 
Committee of 33 to give the Negroes in- 
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creased representation on the committee 
in case it found the present representation 
insufficient. Dr. J. E. Moorland spoke con- 
cerning the colored men’s work and its 
need. Four white men joined in ap;eals for 
more field secretaries for the colored branch. 
These were Messrs. A. M. Trawick, of 
South Carolina; O. E. Brown and W. B. 
Weatherford, of Nashville, and W. J. 
Schieffelin, of New York. One of the speak- 
ers said: 

We have the responsibility of all men an! 
boys, irrespective of color. It is impossible 
for the white men to do the work for the 
colored men,—we must work with them. 
The colored man is not on trial; it is the 
white man who is on trial today. 

The convention voted to increase the num- 
ber of secretaries in the Colored Department 
of the International Committee by at least 
four. Resolutions were passed, thanking 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald for his generous gifts; 
emphasizing belief in prohibition; favoring 
sweeping reductions in the armaments of 
all nations and a warless world; thanking 
those who provided music, “particularly the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers”; and stating, “We 
believe that the spirit of Christian brother- 
liness can remove every unjust barrier of 
trade, color, creed and race.” 


About sixty colored delegates attended the 
convention and one colored man, Bishop R. 
E. Jones, was unanimously elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the convention. 

We are indebted to Mr. William Steven- 
son, of the 12th Street Branch, Washington, 
D. C., for notes upon which this report is 
based. 
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HAT are the facts concerning the 

membership and finances of the Uni- 

versal Negro Improvement Association un- 
der the leadership of Marcus Garvey? 

We do not know and we have asked in 

vain for information, stating as we still in- 

sist, that a public organization claiming to 
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represent the Negro race, collecting monies 
not only from its own membership but broad- 
cast, owes a regular and specific accounting 
to the public. 

We must therefore depend: ist, on the 
published report of 1921 and its analysis 
made first by W. A. Domingo in the Cru- 











sader and afterwards corrected in minor 
details in our own office. 2nd, on the sup- 
pressed report of 1922, ordered printed by 
the Congress but not yet issued. This re- 
port ‘we now print for the first time. 

Mr. Garvey’s claims of membership for 
the U. N. I. A. have been untrue and even 
fantastic. In the Crisis articles of Decem- 
ber, 1920, and January, 1921, we were un- 
able to say how widespread the Garvey 
movement was, but, believing then part of 
its published assertions, assumed that it 
had less than 300,000 paid-up members. 
Since that, Mr. Garvey has reiterated his 
statements as to the large membership of 
his association. At Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
April 4th, 1921, he claimed “an active mem- 
bership of four million scattered the world 
over.” In a letter in the Kingston, Jamaica, 
Daily Gleaner, March 26th, 1921, he wrote: 
“There are two million members of the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association in 
the United States.” The only chance for 
checking these statements up until now, has 
been furnished by the reports of officials 
at his second annual conference. W. B. 
Yearwood, the Assistant Secretary Genzr- 
al, says there were, August Ist, 1921, 418 
chartered Divisions and in addition to these 
there were 422 not yet chartered; but he 
made no statement as to the number of 
members. 


W. A. Domingo in the Crusader for Oc- 
tober, 1921, called attention to the report 
of the Chancellor and auditor. According 
to this report, which covers the period from 
September ist, 1920, to July 30th, 1921, the 
sum of $19,562.80 was paid in as “death 
tax.” Mr. Domingo says that this death 
tax is a tax of ten cents per month per 
member remitted by the branches to the 
parent body. As the report covers eleven 
months, this shows a paid-up membership 
of 17,784 persons. 

Another method of estimating the mem- 
bership is from the dues received from the 
branches. These dues, according to a state- 
ment from Mr. Garvey, are thirty-five cents 
a month, or four dollars and twenty cents 
a year. Four-fifths of the dues remain with 
the branches and one-fifth is remitted to the 
parent body. This one-fifth for the eleven 
months, September ist, 1920, to July 30th, 
1921, amounted to $7,471.26, indicating a 
total amount collected for dues from the 
membership of $37,356.30. If we divide this 


sum by eleven months dues, we have 9,703 
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paid-up members. The secretary reports 
that the greatest number of dues paid in 
any one month was in June, 1921, indicat- 
ing 15,262 members as a maximum. From 
these figures it seems c_rtain that the mem- 
bership of this movement was considerably 
less than 100,000 nominal members in 1921, 
and somewhere between t-n and tw-nty 
thousand active members. 


The second annual convention was held 
in New York, August, 1921. Mr. Garvey 
announced: “50,000 delegat:s will partici- 
pate.” Noah D. Thompson, one of the dele- 
gates, asserted that there were less than 300 
accredited delegates in attendance and that 
most of those were from New York. 


The third convention met in New York in 
August, 1922. Mr. Garvey promised “the 
greatest event in the history of the Negro 
race—100,000 deputies and delegates to 
take part, representatives coming from 
Africa, Asia, Europe, Australia, South and 
Central America, Canada, United States, 
and the West Indies.” 

A record of balloting by delegates showed 
less than 200 delegates present including the 
New York delegates. The financial reports 
submitted were ordered printed by these 
delegates and we take pleasure in obeying 
their wishes: 


Universal Negro Improvement Association 
Financial Report—Year ending July 3lst, 1922 








Receipts General Funds 
Balance in Bank Aug. Ist, 1921 .... $10,913.67 
Membership Fees ... 8,662.03 
Sales of supplies to Branches 10,328.59 
Death Tax... 28,723.31) 
20% dues from Branches 14,722.59 
Convention Funds os 10,484.21 
Sale of Almanacs and Pictures, etc 3,522.75 
Assessment Tax 20,543.17 
Fees for Charters 5,192.05 
Contributions (voluntary) 34,165.25 
Loans (Schedule) 6,987.50 
Refunds . 592.52 
Redeposit checks 3,247.18 
Exchange checks 580.71 
General Check (Schedule) 10,254.49 

$163,920.01 
Construction Loan Notes 23,713.53 
$187,633.54 

Disbursements 
Light and Heat Sank $ 870.96 
Telephone, telegraph and cables .. 2,553.23 
Postage and expressage ; 4,512.30 
Minor repairs sens 351.98 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,368.85 
Salaries of officers 42,304.56 
Salaries of employees 39,929.90 
Salaries of men in Liberia 2,678.50 
Salaries of B. S. L. Band 1,675.68 
Travelling Expenses 8,735.72 
WOME ec accsseseess 11,263.88 
Stationery and Office Supplies 2,141.22 

ae aseaee 1,668.00 
ee RE «5 0 os shneneakivkeonscse ve 4,439.64 
Real Estate and Mortgages 25,384.75 
Pay’t to B. S. L. lease 54-56 3,000.00 
Advance to B. S. L. a/c lease 3,668.98 
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Pay't to N. Y. Local a/c purchase N. 
World 1,300.00 
General 17,192.38 





$175,129.63 
10,962.68 
828.85 


Construction Notes Rec'd. 


Interest on same 


$186,921.16 





Receipts $187,633.54 
Disbursements 186,921.16 
Balance $712.38 


From this report it appears that death 
taxes of $28,723.30 were paid this year, rep- 
resenting payments on $68,664.80 due and 
unpaid last year and the payments for this 
year. This indicates less than 21,000 paid 
up members, only a part of whom belong to 
this year. Twenty percent of the member- 
ship dues amount to $14,722.59, indicating 
a membership of 17,500. We may conclude 
therefore that the U. N. I. A. has at pres- 
ent less than 18,000 active members. 

This membership has paid in as dues, 
taxes and fees, $72,843.14. In addition to 
this, it has paid $13,851.34 in supplies, a 
total of $86,694.48, or nearly $5 per mem- 
ber. In addition to this these members and 
other persons have given and loaned to the 
organization during the y ar, $62,600.64; 
this makes total cash receipts of $149,- 
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292.12. We are ‘not including among these 
receipts construction loan notes given but 
not yet paid. This money is reported to 
have been expended as follows: 


....$ 11,796.64— 6.5 per cent. 
86,678.64—51.0 per cent. 
33,721.73—20.0 per cent. 
21,299.60—12.5 per cent. 
17,192.38—10.0 per cent. 


Office expenses 
Salaries 

Loans and Interest 
Printing and Travelling...... 
Unspecified General Exp. . 


Total $170,688.99 
By counting in their loan notes and other 
bookkeeping items, the association reports a 
balance of $712.38. 
A balance sheet, condensed from the origi- 
nal, gives the following figures: 


Resources 
Cash, in various Funds $ 20,881.24 
Furniture and Fixtures 6,335.35 
Machinery 23,963.42 
Real Estate 18,400.00 
Stock in Black Star Line & Factorics Inc. 37,460.00 
Good Will in Negro World 60,000.00 
Accts. Receivable, principally from Branches 93,707.83 
Notes Receivable 13,628.94 
Inventory 4,222.55 
Leases and Deposits 7,118.98 
Total $285,718.31 

Liabilities 
Notes Payable $184,177.47 
Mortgages Payable 5,500.44 
Loans and Accounts Payable 37,050.48 
Salaries and Death Claims 34,141.99 
Total $260,870.38 
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AN it be here they meant that we should 


find it, 


Solid, unyielding, flung across our way? 


Here, at this high place, there is only bright- 
ness! 

I can see farther than I saw before: 

Smoke in the valley—pines against the 
sky— 

And little dreams curled close on every 

hand. 
This strange, new land 
Is full of beauty and of tenderness. 


Light! 


Only light—and your warm hand on mine. 


(Yet some have talked of bruises 

And of stones. 

The sudden radiance must have found them 
blind.) 


Day calls us, and the road where we have 
met 

Winds on, and up. Together we will follow 

Toward some far, hidden shrine. 
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« Crown Prince 
Raz Tarafy is 
the present heir 
to the throne of 
fing Menelik, of 
Abyssinia, and 
will reign after 
the death of the 
Queen Dowager. 
( Julietta Har- 
ris, of Califor- 
nia, is the win- 
ner of 3 cham- 
pionships in the 
first annual Pa- 
cific Coast tour- 
nament, held un- 
der the auspices of the Western Federation 
of Tennis Clubs. She holds ladies’ champion- 
ships in singles, doubles and mixed doubles, 
winning the 3 without losing a set. She will 
compete for the national championship at 
the tournament of the American Tennis As- 
sociation of New York, which will be held 
in Chicago this summer. Miss Harris is 
15 years old and a student at the Manual 


Arts High 
School in Los 
Angeles. 


(Ruth Wright 
o f Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was 
graduated last 
June from the 
Newton School 
at the age of 
11, being the 
youngest grad- 
uate and rank- 
ing first in 
scholarship in 
a class of 36. 
It was her 
complaint 
about the de- 
scription of 
‘The Black 
Race” in the 
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the Philadelphia 
Public Schools 
which caused the 
change of over 
30,000 text books 
in the city sys- 
tem. A new de- 
scription 
written by her 
father, Dr. R. R. 
Wright, Jr. has 
been substituted 
in Corman & 
Gerson’s Geog- 
raphy Primer, 
with a picture 
of Dunbar in- 
stead of an African savage. Ruth was 7 
years old at that time. These geographies 
are now used generally not only in Philadel- 
phia, but in other cities. 

C The 32nd annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence convenes at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, January 17-18. 

@ The American Mutual Savings Bank in 
Louisville, Ky., is an outgrowth of the Mam- 
moth Life In- 
surance Com, 
pany, the Mu- 
tual Savings & 
Realty Associ- 
ation, and the 
Mammoth 
Realty Com- 
pany. It began 
ousiness in 
February of 
last year with 
an authorized 
capital of 
$100,000 and a 
surplus of $25,- 
000. The com- 
vined resources 
of these enter- 
prises amount 
to over a half- 
million dollars. 
The officers are 
Messrs. W. H. 
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Wright, president; H. E. Hall, secretary; J. 


O. Blanton, treasurer; W. E. Johnson, 
cashier; C. T. Christian, auditor. The bank 
was constructed by a colored architect, Mr. 
Samuel P. Cato, and its equipment includes 
a fire and burglar proof vault, with 2 bat- 
teries of safety deposit boxes. 

@ The Beresford Gale Corporation are in- 
vestment brokers and promoters of legiti- 
mate enterprisés, especially for the advance- 
ment of colored reople. The corporation 
does an annual business of approximately 
$100,000, and employs 20 people in its offices 
and nearly 100 salesmen in the ficld. Mr. 
Beresford Gale is president of the corrora- 
tion, which has headquarters in the Gale 
Building in Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ In Chicago, Ill., Mr. W. B. Lawhorn has 
established “The Sweet Shop,” as a $10,- 
000 enterprise. It is located on Indiana 
Avenue and 3ist Street. The shop includes 
a tea-room of blue and ivory with a wicker 
fountain in the center, and exquisite silver 
service. Mr. Lawhorn, who has had 14 
years’ experience in the catering business, 
serves first quality home-cooked foods and 
candies. 


(In Florida, the Jacksonville Mercantile 
Corporation, Inc., has a 3 story brick struc- 
ture, covering a lot 150 by 50 feet. It is a 
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business capitalized at $50,000, with Messrs. 
F. J. Torington and U. L. Walden as presi- 
dent and secretary. A report says: “During 
our first 9 months in active business our 
records show total sales of $41,390.77.” 

@ St. Jude’s Chapel in New York City is a 
five-story building of concrete and stucco, 
costing $150,000. It is all paid for and 
was consecrated last May by Bishop Man- 
ning. St. Jude’s was formerly a chapel of 
the New York P. E. City Mission Society. 
It was taken over by St. Michael’s Church 
two years ago and the Rev. Floarda Howard, 
who founded the Chapel, became a clergy 
man of St. Michael’s staff and vicar of St. 
Jude’s Chapel. The building consists of a 
chapel which seats 350, guild-rooms which 
can be converted into an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a day nursery, the minister’s 
apartment, and a roof garden. 

@ Many who have visited the beautiful mar- 
ble capitol of the State of New York, in 
Albany, know of Harriet Alfarata Chap- 
man. She passed through the grammar and 
high schools of the city, took a course at 
the Albany Business College, and was ap- 
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MRS. THOMPSON SERGT. PENN 
pointed stenographer in the Educational 
Department of the State of New York. 
Later she became head stenographer in the 
Catalogue Department, and in these two 
positions she spent a life time of 30 years 
work. She resigned in 1921 and married 
Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Melvil Dewey said when he heard of her 
death: “Your wife was a woman of unusual 
ability and character, who always command- 
ed my utmost respect and confidence, and 
was one of the best stenographers and most 
loyal asssistants I ever had.” 


@ Commissary Sergeant William H. Penn 
had a father and two uncles killed in the 
Civil War. He was born in 1863 in Balti- 
more, Md., and enlisted in the army before 
his 17th birthday. He served in the famous 
9th Cavalry and held for many years the 
position of ranking sergeant of the 3rd 
Squadron. During his nearly 29 years of 
service he fought in the Indian Wars, in 
Cuba, in the Philippines, in the Samoa 
Islands, and elsewhere. He was retired 
February 14, 1908. 

( Modern medicine is depending more and 
more upon the searching eye of the X-ray 
for diagnosis. Dr. James L. Martin is one 
of the few colored X-ray experts. He was 
born in Virginia in 1882 and graduated from 
the Medical Department of Shaw. After 
practising 10 years he went into the Fort 
Des Moines Training Camp and was com- 
missioned a First Lieutenant in the Medi- 
cal Corps. He saw duty in France, was 
wounded, and promoted to a Captaincy. 
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DR. MARTIN ALEXANDER KING 
After returning he began post-graduate 
work in Freedmen’s Hospital, specializing 
in X-ray and internal medicine, and then 
entering the Graduate School of Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is still 
specializing there in Internal Medicine and 
Roentgenology, being assigned to the Poly- 
clinic Hospital, one of the allied hospitals 
of the University. He is also head of the 
X-ray department of Mercy Hospital, a col- 
ored institution. 


@ One of the busiest Post Office branches 
in New York City is College Station, on 
140th Street. The superintendent of that 
station is a colored man, Alexander King. 
He was born in Petersburg, ,Va., in 1875, 
and has lived in New York City since he 
was five years of age. In 1892 he enter-d 
the Post Office as junior clerk at a sal- 
ary of $500. Roosevelt appointed him As- 
sistant Superintendent in 1907 and he 
was stationed in the Wall Street branch, 
where he served for 10 years with an un- 
varying average of 100 per cent in his rat- 
ing. Woodrow Wilson reduced Mr. King 
to a bookkeeper and then to a clerk; but with- 
out a reduction in salary. On April 1, 1922, 
under the new Administration, he was pro- 
moted to Assistant Superintendent and as- 
signed to College Station; on July 1 he was 
made superintendent. His station is in the 
heart of the colored section of New York 
City and third among the stations of the 
city in postal savings, with over 9,000 de- 
positors. Mr. King is a member and trus- 
tee of St. Mark’s Church. 
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MR. BURKETT MR. MOSS 

@ Hugh M. Burkett, who recently died of 
apoplexy in Baltimore, Md., was a success- 
ful real estate man. He was born in Bal- 
timore 47 years ago, and educated in the 
public schools and at Lincoln. Afterward he 
took the law course at Howard. He was a 
wideawake dealer in real estate, and left a 
comfortable fortune. 


( The death of John A. Moss marks the 
end of an era. He was a slave who became 
a lawyer. He was born in Virginia and sold 
to a slave trader at the age of 15. He ran 
away, was captured, but escaped again to 
the District of Columbia. He mwas at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, serving Captain 
Vanderburg of the 5th U. S. Cavalry, and 
afterward became a general helper in the 
Botanical Gardens in Washington. Through 
Charles Sumner he got work in the Con- 
gressional Library and while working there 
read law and afterward graduated from 
Howard, in 1878. Frederick Douglass rec- 
ommended him to the position of Justice of 
the Peace, which he held under President 
Hays for 4 years, and was reappointed by 
Presidents Garfield and Cleveland. For 48 
years he practised law in the District of 
Columbia and was the oldest colored lawyer 
in the State. 

€ The Childs family of Alabama has given 
the race some notable members. William 
F, Childs was appointed to the Police De- 
partment of Chicago in December, 1896; he 
was made a sergeant on April 7, 1905, serv- 
ing for seven and one-half years. He passed 





LT. CHILDS MRS. WILLIAMS 
the examination for Lieutenant in 1911, but 
white men were continually promoted over 
him, the authorities saying that if he were 
promoted they did not know where to as- 
sign him. However, October 7, 1912, he was 
made a Lieutenant of Police and assigned 
to the Bureau of Identification. Afterward 
the assistant to the Captain was put in 
charge of the Bureau, with Lieutenant 
Childs working under him, although his sal- 
ary was larger than that of the assistant. 
In all sorts of ways he was slighted and 
kept from further advancement but, never- 
theless, his splendid character and undoubt- 
ed efficiency compelled recognition. After a 
service of over 25 years he has been retired. 


@ The life of Mayme Bradley Williams, 
who died recently in California, illustrates 
the strife in a modern woman’s life between 
a public career and the family. Mrs. Wil- 
liams was graduated at Wilberforce, took a 
Civil Service examination in microscopic 
work, and then before appointment married 
a lawyer, Mr. Fred Williams, and went to 
San Francisco. They had hardly started 
their home before the earthquake and the 
fire of 1906 swept all away; but they went 
to work again and when at her death one 
looks back over Mrs. Wiliams’ career, it is 
astonishing haw much she was able to do 
in and outside her home. She was a leader 
of the Civic Center, prominent in church 
work, organizer of a Children’s Home, lead- 
er in a social club, treasurer of the local 
N. A. A. C. P., a delegate to the Federation 
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of Colored Women’s Clubs and State Chair- 
man of Education in the Federation, a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross Auxiliary, leader of a 
children’s knitting club, and president of 
an Old Folk’s Home. Yet with all this, she 
made her own beautiful home a center of 
social life. 


¢ A Negro corporation in Atlanta, Ga., the 
Service Company, is operating a printing 
business valued at $60,000; a laundry 
and dry cleaning establishment valued at 
$65,000, with 47 men and women employees, 
5 trucks and 7 wagons; an engineering and 
construction company, which at the present 
time is building 150 houses at a cost of from 
$4,000 to $25,000 each; a realty company, 
with landscape experts, and a rent and fire 
insurance department. A plan has been 
adopted, figured on increased population 
and based on increased statistics, which will 
take care of the demand for houses for the 
next 10 years; a farm aid bureau, with trade 
experts who instruct farmers in diversified 
farming, collect, classify and grade different 
products, and arrange a market and ship- 
ment. There is also a pharmacy company, 
valued at $25,000. The Service Company was 
organized in 1917 with a capital of $100,000. 
It now has assets of $994,570, other than its 
large interest in the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Citizens’ Trust Bank. 
The corporation employs 1,600 people and 
has as its officers: Messrs. Heman E. Perry, 
president; H. C. Dugas and W. H. King, 
vice-presidents; J. C. Arnold, secretary, and 
J. A. Robinson, treasurer. 


( Mrs. Carl Diton has presented Hazel 
Harrison in a recital in Philadelphia. Miss 
Harrison is recognized by leading Negro 
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musicians as one of the most notable pian- 


ists of the race. She was assisted by Viola 
Hill, coloratura soprano, and Mr. Diton, ac- 
companist. The Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger said it was one of the “most unique 
programs in the history of Philadelphia 
music.” Miss Harrison’s work was consid- 
ered “remarkable.” Miss Hill was said to 
be a soprano of “more than ordinary ac- 
complishment,” and Mr. Diton’s accompani- 
ment, “masterful.” 


@ The New Jersey Association of Teach- 
ers of Colored Children will award at its 
annual meeting, the second Saturday in 
May, a prize of $25.00 to the college student 
in the junior or senior class, who will write 
the best short story setting forth the charm 
of colored children. The story must not 
exceed 3,000 words. It must be submitted 
to the Principal of the Indiana Avenue 
School, Atlantic City, N. J., not later than 
April 1. 

C Adjoining property, consisting of 4 acres 
and 6 buildings, has been added to Virginia 
Union University, in Richmond. This pur- 
chase gives to the institution the immedi- 
ate use of 32,000 square feet of floor space, 
water power to the extent of 125 horse 
power, and the possession of a water front 
on the Appomatox River for a distance of 
a half-mile. The buildings will be used to 
house all the trades in connection with the 
school, together with the agricultural de- 
partment. 


C To provide a forum where colored build- 
ers and contractors may exchange ideas 
and experiences, Hampton Institute will 
hold its first builders’ conference on Janu- 
ary 29-31. Among the speakers will be 
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Messrs. D. Knickerbocker Boyd, architect 
and structural standardist of Philadelphia; 
J. C. Pearson, chief of the cement section, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a director of the American 
Concrete Institute; and Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge of New York, formerly dean of the 
Architectural School in Cornell University 
and now consulting architect to the Federai 
Reserve Board. 

@ Arrangements have been made for the 
return to the United States of the remains 
of Colonel Charles Young, from Nigeria. 
When the body arrives in America, appro- 
priate services will be held in New York 
City and in Washington, D. C., prior to 
burial in Arlington Cemetery. If the body 
does not arrive too far from March 12, this 
date—the birthday of Colonel Young—vwill 
be suggested for the general observance. 

@ The St. Mark Musical and Literary 
Union of Boston, Mass., has entered its 
21st season. It meets Sunday afternoons 
at the People’s Baptist Church. Subjects 
to be discussed are “Fraternities,” “The 
Present Crisis of the Labor Movement— 
Our Attitude,” “The Basic Principle in Race 
Development,” and “Applied Psychology and 
Practical Metaphysics.” The president of 
the club is Mr. Joseph S. Mitchell; Mr. 
Charles C. Williams is head of publicity; 
and Mr. Alonzo Lee is musical director. 
@ The Crisis apologizes to Miss H len M. 
Chesnutt of Cleveland, Ohio, for a rather 
stupid mistake in our December issue. The 
alleged facts came to us through such ap- 
parently unimpeachable channels that we 
did not attempt to confirm them as we 
should have before publishing. 

( There were several Negro delegates at 
the 4th Congress of the Third International 
of the Communists. Among the speakers 
was Claude McKay, a Negro poet. The Ne- 
gro delegates were warmly welcomed and 
given much social attention. 

@ The Washington Branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P. has held a testimonial meeting of 
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appreciation for Robert E. Kerlin, the white 
Virginia Professor who was dismissed be- 
cause of his protest against the Arkansas 
Massacre. 

@ The National Negro Board of Trade has 
been organized in Savannah, Ga., with a 
branch in Charleston, S. C. Its objects are 
to promote the interests of its members 
and increase the facilities of trade and com- 
merce of the city and the state along racial 
lines. It has five bureaus: commercial, in- 
dustrial, civic, rural, and traffic and trans- 
portation. Mr. John H. Harrell, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., is national organizer and presi- 
dent. 

@ The Nebraska Clothing Company, in 
Omaha, has added a colored man—Mr. Cal- 
vin Spriggs—to its staff as a solicitor for 
the firm at a salary and commission. The 
Brown Furniture Store in Dayton, Ohio, 
is employing a colored saleslady—Mrs. Lil- 
lian Daniels. 

@ In Virginia, Negroes have 4 fully ac- 
credited and 3 partially accredited 4-year 
high schools and 4 fully accredited private 
high schools; 2 public high schools and 1 
private high school will be added to the ac- 
credited list during this year. 

@ In the Federal Court in Pensacola, Fla., 
recently 3 Negroes served as jurymen, and 
in Beckley, W. Va., in the Criminal Court 
there were 4 Negroes on the jury. 

@ Martin Roberts, a clerk in charge of the 
mail bag depository of the Post Office in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
foreman with an increase in salary from 
$1,800 to $2,100. Mr. Roberts has been in 
the service 23 years. 

@ The Woman’s Press of New York City, 
official organ of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, has among its student edi- 
tors 2 colored women—the Misses Lucile 
Stokes and Constance Fisher. 








New York City. 
I WANT to thank you for being “mindful 

of the great contributions that the West 
Indies are continually making to colored 
America.” It would indeed be extremely 
unfortunate if we were made to suffer 
wholesale through the ignorance of a few 
misguided West Indians. Many of us are 
giving our best for the solution of our com- 
mon problem. We are doing so without 
Knighthood or noise. 





Winfield, Ill. 

I appreciate the struggle you are makinz 
against race prejudice and for the elevation 
of the Negro. As a rule, you are very mod- 
erate in all your statements; but I sometimes 
wonder if developing a race consciousness 
may not delay the coming of the brotherhood 
of man—a brotherhood far enough from 
being realized in the present unhap-y con- 
dition of the world but not beyond a possi- 
bility of realization if we all work for it. 

Mary C. CHROEDER. 





Dallas, Texas. 
Some of us have been reading The Crisis. 
We are very much interested in the welfare 
of all our American people. A group of 
white women in Dallas, Texas, are trying 
to cultivate a spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness and understanding. We hope 
to go on with a Kindergarten Training 
School for Negro High School girls because 
we see in that a chance for co-operation 
and mutual good-will. I have noticed the 
very fine pictures of your race in the maga- 
zine and I have wondered if you could ar- 
range to print them on separate sheets 
with a description of their worth-whileness 
and let them be used in schools and clubs. 

Mrs. E. P. SmitTH. 





New Orleans, Louisiana. 

I am » formerly of 
County, Alabama, for years a farmer of 
200 acres of the state’s best land and 
prospering therefrom with my family, a 
wife, five boys and three girls. In January 











1911 my sister’s son, whose name was 
Henry, was arrested in place of another 
Henry accused of shooting a sheriff but 
was not guilty. A reward was put out for 
his apprehension and so any Negro Lear- 
ing the name of Henry was liable to seizure 
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Due 
to Negro pimps, my innocent sons were 


and such a fate was my sister’s son’s. 


beaten. I was lured out of my house one 
night in township where my hold- 
ings were—lured away from my weapons 
of defence by the white folks, tied with 
ropes, beaten with the butts of guns, my 
wife and daughters cursed and grossly in- 
sulted. From then on my life and that of 
my family was threaten:d and hence I 
left because of the love of them. I went 
to , Mississippi, where I have since 
abided. 

My property has been confiscated an I 
feel from what I have heard of the 
N. A. A. C. P. that your great organiza- 
tion may come to my aid. 








Ne 

I have just finished reading “Opinion” in 
the Children’s Number of THE CRISIS, and 
I find that your views express most fully 
what I have been feeling ever since my 
marriage, but what I have never put into 
words. It is a comfort to know that you 
understand the problem of a mother so 
completely. I suspect that you could fully 
sympathize with one who felt the “call of 
the piano” and the urge of lovely melodies, 
clamoring to be born, at the same time that 
dishes were waiting to be washed, beds 
to be made, clothes to be mended, and meals 
to be cooked. 

But one magic hour in the morning when 
I read, with a delicious sense of guilt at the 
knowledge of unwashed breakfast dishes, 
and an hour or two in the evening to indulge 
my one great passion—music—make life 
liveable. And when I see th2 sturdy bodies 
and bright eyes of my children, when I 
realize with an ever-increasing sense of 
wonder how their minds and charact2rs are 
developing, when I visit their schools, as I 
did just the past week, and hear the teach- 
ers praise them for their conduct as well 
as their scholarship, then I realize that, 
after all, life is worth all the sacrifices that 
it imposes on parents. 

I have always felt that a mother could 
not be a mother in the truest sense of the 
word unless she herself had some leisure 
for growth and self-development. So you 
can readily see how “Birth” coincided with 
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my views. And in “Childhood” your picture 
of the child as an individual to be trained 
and directed, but not crushed or coerced, is 
so true! 

In fact, your whole editorial touched me 
very deeply, and I felt that I wanted to write 
and tell you so. 


Troy, N. Y. 

Not often do I wish to “talk back” to THE 
Crisis, but now two items in the October 
issue stimulate to that unprofitable duty. 
“Opinion” is a fine series of thought essays 
and generally they must do great good. 
Page 248, however, appears to me to add 
fuel where there is sufficient fire. There is 
no need to advocate divorces. Too readily 
are divorces sought and found. Marriages 
fail, not for the lack of divorces; nor are 
the failures remedied by divorces. Bishop 
Potter wrote in this strain, “It is better 
to be good than to get a divorce, and easy 
divorces encourage incorrigibility in bad- 
ness. As long as it is easier to get a di- 
vorce than it is to be good, many persons 
will prefer getting the divorce.” He and 
those who hold these opinions do not prefer 
the “quarrelling, unhappy, sordid and com- 
pulsory union of man, woman and child”; 
they want to encourage that correction of 
character and conduct which will remove the 
apparent necessity for a divorce. 

I could wish that you had said a word to 
stiffen resolution, to make the married avoid 
failure. 

Birth control, like charity, covers a multi- 
tude of sins, which neither science nor sense 
can expiate. A sinless birth control is, in a 
multitude of cases, the one thing needful. 
But do you think that “Motherhood,” by 
Georgia Douglass Johnson, page 265, glori- 
fies that self-denial which is the foundation 
of sinless birth control? Assuming that it 
does aim at that, or, at least, at refusing 
motherhood because of the unfavorable con- 
ditions into which the child must be born, 
will the average reader so interpret it? 

The children’s number is a success, and 
affords the opportunity for many needed 
and helpful lessons, for which I thank you; 
but those things which I have noted do not 
add—might have been omitted without loss. 

JAMES G. CARLILE. 





Awka, Nigeria. 
As a West Indian Negro who has spent 


nearly 18 years in Nigeria, which of all the 
colonies of the British Empire is surpassed 
by India only in respect of area, population 
and natural resources, I wish to say a few 
words by way of information and advic>, 
through your widely circulated organ, to 
my Negro brethren of America and the 
West Indies who may be lured by the “Back 
to Africa Movement.” 

So far as I know, there is no tribe in 
West Africa ready and willing to embrace 
with outstretched arms, as brothers return- 
ing from exile, those who have lost or never 
learned the mother tongue of that tribe. 
Everyone, irrespective of color, who can 
communicate only through an interpreter is 
regarded as a foreigner by the entire tribe. 
I know of no West Indian Negro who is re- 
garded by the natives as any other than a 
foreigner although there are many who 
speak the language fluently. While every- 
where a hearty welcome is offered the for- 
eigners who come to trade or to educate and 
enlighten, I am confident that any attempt 
made by them to establish themselves on the 
land as fellow-owners would be resented by 
the natives. It is safe to say that it is 
easier by far for any one, who has the 
wherewithal to do so, to purchase a thou- 
sand acres of land in any part of Europe 
or America, than with the same or equiva- 
lent amount of money to purchase one acre 
of land from any tribe in the interior of any 
colony in West Africa. Then it must not 
be forgotten that every square inch of soil 
in West Africa is under the trusteeship of 
some European power, and there can be no 
successful negotiations with the natives 
without the interference or consent (call it 
what you like) of the powers that be. 

It is a mistake, and a very regrettable 
one too, for any one born and bred in Amer- 
ica or the West Indies to believe that if he 
could only find himself on Africa’s sunny 
shore, life would become one grand song for 
him and his loved ones, and that all disturb- 
ing elements would fice away. The disturb- 
ing elements in the Fatherland are undoubt- 
edly very many, and to him who is unaccus- 
tomed to living as his ancestors did, the 
grave would not be very far off if he found 
himself in some region of West Africa where 
the missionary or the trader, under the pro- 
tection of an enlightened government, had 
not prepared the way for him. 

R. A. LEWELLLYN. 





LITERATURE 


OW the New Year awaking Old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul of Solitude re- 


tires; 
Where the white Hand of Moses from the 
Bough 
Puts forth; and Jesus from the Ground 
suspires. 


Iram indeed is gone with all his rose 
And Jamshyd’s seven-ringed cup, where no 
one knows; 
But still a ruby kindles in the vine, 
And many a garden by the water blows. 
—The Rubaiyat. 


* * * 


Julian H. Lewis, M.D., and Deborah L. 
Henderson, B.S., have made an important 
study on “The Racial Distribution of Iso- 
hemagglutinin Groups.” Although technical 
this discussion is unusually readable and 
of extreme interest. Its authors point out: 


What happens on the intermixture of two 
races with different distributions of hemag- 
glutinins has not been studied. Anthropol- 
ogists, with their more established methods, 
are able to detect the derivation of races 
by isolating in them the characteristics 
which are known to belong to pure races. 
It might also be possible to determine the 
components of a given race from the study 
of the distribution of the hemagglutinin 
groups. As a prerequisite, one would de- 
sire to examine a mixed race, of which the 
constituents, as well as the distribution of 
hemagglutinins among these constituents, 
are known. Such an opportunity presents 
itself in America, where there has been a 
widespread intermixture of Negroes and 
Caucasians, both of whose biochemical in- 
dexes are known. The amount of such inter 
mixture is difficult to estimate, but it is un- 
usual to find an individual of African de- 
scent who does not show, or give a history 
of, intermixture with the Caucasian race. 

= os aa 


We have received the “Congo Missionary 
Conference,” a report of the eighth Congo 
General Conference of Protestant Mission- 
aries, held at Bolenge in the Equatorial 
District of the Belgian Congo, October 29- 
November 7, 1921. The Rev. R. D. Bedinger 
says of the worth of the Congo native to 
the colony and to the church: 


Viewed from the standpoint of revenue, 
or finance, the Congo native in his present 
stage of development is worth very little 
to State or to Church. But viewed in his 
relationship to the undeveloped resources 
of his great country he is a most valuable 
asset. Without the native the Colony could 
not exist. The Congo is pre-emi- 
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nently the home of the black race. . 
We do not believe that Central Africa will 
ever become a permanent abiding place for 
the white races. Therefore, whatever may 
be the future of the Colony, and we believe 
it has a great future; whatever prosperity 
may come to it, and through it to the world 
at large; whatever contributions to science, 
medicine, education, religion; all will re- 
sult primarily because of the services rend- 
ered by the natives. Great as has been 
these services in the past, great as they 
are in the present, they will unquestionably 
find their fullest expression in the future. 

Thus far the greatest contribution the na- 
tive has made to the Colony and to the 
Church is physical. In the one word “labor” 
we may sum up his greatest activities. He 
is the beast of burden, the chief means of 
transportation even today. Although the 
railroads and steamers have come, these 
have but little lessened his importance as a 
porter, for all products must be borne to 
the rivers and railway lines on the heads 
and shoulders of the natives. The service of 
the native rendered in the early years, trans- 
porting State officials, traders, and mission- 
aries, with their supplies, between Matadi 
and Stanley Pool, should never be forgotten. 
The building of the Lower Congo Railway 
is a monument to native labor no less than 
to daring Belgian enterprise. It has been 
said that each telegraph ‘post along the line 
represents a native life laid down. What 
a contribution that was! 


THE SHAME OF A NATION 


HE manner of the defeat of the Dyer 

Anti-Lynching Bill emphasizes the fact 
that the machinery of the United States 
Senate is antiquated to the point that mil- 
lions of people may suffer injustice and 
death on account of it. But the Senate, 
caring nothing for this, goes on gaily with 
its game of tit for tat. The New York 
Times says of the filibuster: 

Never before has the Senate so openly 
advertised the impotence to which it is re- 
duced by its antiquated rules of procedure. 
Advantage of them has often been taken 
in order to delay a vote, or to insist upon 
forcing some obnoxious amendment of a 
pending bill, or to talk out at the end of the 
session a measure to which some little group 
of Senators were opposed. The novelty at 
present is that at the very beginning of the 
session the minority notified the majority 
that it must not take up a bill which stood 
first on the Administration program. And 
after a few days of vain protest and strug- 
gling, the majority abjectly surrenders. Sel- 
dom can the leader of a proud party have 
had to make so mortifying a confession as 
that of Mr. Lodge. 
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It is doubtless true that the Republicans 
in the Senate were not sincerely and whole- 
heartedly in favor of the Anti-Lynching 
Bill. Some of them would have had no stom- 
ach for a long fight on that issue. It was 
open to suspicion as a measure introduced 
mainly for partisan effect and election pur- 
poses. Yet there was no doubt that it was 
earnestly favored by the President. It had 
been formally endorsed by the official organ- 
ization of the Republican Party in the Sen- 
ate. It stood at the head of th: Admin’stra- 
tion order of business. But it had to be ig- 
nominiously withdrawn. 

ok * * 
Evidently there is no relief in sight: 


Senator Lodge declared that the surrender 
had been decided upon with great “reluc- 
tance,” but that it had been made necessary 
by the fact that the Senate rules rermit an 
indefinite filibuster. To attempt to change 
those rules at this time would only provoke 
an even more formidable and insurmount- 
able filibuster. So the Senate majority 
wane its hands helplessly and quits the 
field. 


* * * 


That Senator Underwood’s insolent pro- 
nouncement should go unchallenged is an 
index of the supineness exhibited by the 
Republican Party. According to the New 
York Evening Globe this was the Southern 
leader’s explanation of the filibuster: 


“It must be apparent to the Senate as well 
as to the country that this effort is to de- 
feat a certain bill, namely the so-called Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. I now inform 
you that this Bill is not going to become a 
law at this session of Congress. You are 
not going to get an agreement to vote on 
this bill. . . . You are going to trans- 
act no more business until this matter is 
settled. There will be no confirmation, no 
business of any kind. . . . We on this 
side of the chamber tak2 the responsibility. 
The responsibility is ours, not yours. . . 
I have nothing more to say.” 

* og * 


Even this could have been overcome if 
the party Rerublicans had been really in 
earnest. The Globe concludes: 


The fact must be that Underwood has 
been permitted to swagger about because the 
Senate majority has no real interest in the 
anti-lynching measure, even though it is 
nominally an administration bill. Certainly 
it is inconceivable that the Senate would tol- 
erate such language on a matter which the 
majority regarded as important. The tariff, 
which was certainly evil enough, could not 
be stopped by a filibuster. 

It is difficult, accordingly, to get rid of 
the suspicion that the braggadoccio adopted 
by Senator Underwood is merely a mode of 
concealing the lukewarmness of the support 
given the Dyer Bill by the majority. 
Whether or not that be true, the challenge 
uttered by the Southern leader ought to be 


taken up. It brings majority government 
into contempt and so strikes at the vitals of 
the nation. 


THE NEGRO MOVES 
HE Santa Fé New Mexican remarks 
that the center of Negro population is 
shifting: 

It is located in latitude 34° 46’ 52”, and 
longitude 85° 30’ 48”, being in the extreme 
northwestern corner of Georgia, in Dade 
County, about 134 miles north—northeast 
of Rising Fawn town, and that for the first 
time in the history of the country this cen- 
ter has moved northeast, being approximate- 
ly 9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 miles 
farther north in 1920 than it was in 1910. 
Its. former movements have all been in a 
southwesterly direction. In 1790 it was lo- 
cated 25 miles west—southwest of Peters- 
burg, Dinwiddie County, Virginia, and one 
hundred years lat:r, in 1890, it had moved 
southwest 463 miles to a point 15.7 miles 
southwest of Lafayette, Walker County, 
Georgia, the same county in which it was 
located in 1880: Between 1890 and 1900 it 
crossed the State line into Alabama, its 
location in 1900, and again in 1910 being in 
DeKalb County, Alabama. Its northeast- 
ward movement after 1910 has brought it 
back to the State of Georgia. 

The northeasterly movement of the .cen- 
ter of Negro population between 1910 and 
1920 is due principally to the great increase 
in the Negro population of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. The total increase in the Megro 
population of the United States was 635,363 
and it will be noted that the increase in the 
Northern States mentioned was 56 per cent 
of the total increase. 

* oe * 


These census figures were gathered early 
in 1920, so the N. Y. Johnstown Herald 
thinks it likely that many Negroes have 
returned South. On the other hand the N2w 
York Times declares: 


Another migration of Negroes from the 
South to the industrial cities of the North 
is believed to be under way. During the 
last few weeks many Negroes from Georg.a 
and Alabama have gone to work in Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh steel mills, accordinz 
to advices received here, while hundreds 
have obtained employment in Cleveland. 

According to William R. Connors, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Negro Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1,387 colored men from outside the 
city have registered for employment during 
the last four months. Some of these, he 
said, returned to their old homes during 
the recent depression, but. most of them had 
left the South for the first time. 

“They are leaving Atlanta for the North 
by the carload,” Connors said. 

Between 500 and 1,000 obtained employ- 
ment at the Carnegie Steel Company at 
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Youngstown and a smaller number at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, ad- 
vices state. Hundreds have gone into the 
Connellsville coke field since the middle of 
summer. 


* * * 


This shifting creates new problems. The 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal quotes Pro- 
fessor Edward Mimms, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity: 

“The race problem is no longer a Southern 
problem. The invasion of northern cities 
by the Southern Negro has ended that. 

“The situation must be faced as it is. If 
the Negro stays down he is a burden, not 
only upon the South, but upon the nation. 
If he grows in wealth, education and in ra- 
cial welfare generally will there be increas- 
ing friction between the races? 

“This is a problem that the all or nothing 
citizen cannot solve. We must get away 
from theory and deal with facts.” 


* * * 


A world-wide problem in this connection 
hinges on the displacement of Negroes 
throughout the world caused by the exigen- 
cies of the Great War. Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart says in the Boston Globe: 

“By employing Negro troops from Africa 
in increasing numbers in future wars, the 
balance of power, and the future of Europe, 
may yet rest with the power that can put 
rane number of Negro troops into the 
field. 

“Let Europeans see that the African Ne- 
groes have an opportunity to acquire civili- 
zation; let them have the genuine oppor- 
tunity to do what is ‘a their power to do 
that they may not become a menace to civ- 
ilization. 

“The first probiezm is of the Negro in 
Africa, the homeland, a land richly endowed 
with a wonderful wealth of natural re- 
sources—a land where men outside of the 
colored race may dwell in security. Of the 
great states of their country, Abyssina is 
in chaos; Egypt just coming into control, 
and Liberia—to be considered a child of the 
United States. 

“For some time Africa has had mission- 
aries both Catholic and Protestant. Mos- 
lem missionaries are making great inroads 
into Central Africa—the Crezcent is going 
as far as the Cross—and we have a great 
problem to face. 

“Africa’s problem is a problem for the 
world.” 

+ 7 ” 


The Accra (Africa) Gold Coast Independ- 
ent substantiates this: 

The Mohammedan celebration of the Dul- 
heggia Festival was held on the 5th instant 
with all the joyous pomp and parade of 
multicolored garments, medley of noises, and 
firing of guns. 3 
The growth of Mohammedanism in our 
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midst was remarked by many of the Chris- 
tian spectators who witnessed the great 
crowd which followed the symbols of the 
Caliphate. The orientation of the system 
of civilization of our people is becoming 
unmistakably more and more pronounced 
each year. Most thoughtful Africans are 
looking to the Occident for inspiration and 
guidance in their religious beliefs; but a 
despotic missionary rule may do all the 
harm possible. 


MUSICAL PIONEERS 


HE special exhibit held recently in Bos 

ton of the work of Negro Musicians 
stimulates the New Orleans Picayune to an 
account of other important but less widely- 
known musicians: 


The interest in such a collection of musi- 
cal and biographical material at the present 
time does not focus upon such men as Bur- 
leigh and Coleridge Taylor, Negroes whose 
compositions are well able to hold promi- 
nence without reference to the race of their 
authors, but upon other and older composers 
who worked under a greater disadvantage. 

In that elder group stands prominently, 
and almost alone of his people as a composer 
of piano music in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Basile Barres, a Louisiana Negro who 
received a musical education in Paris. 
Barres’ work had a considerable vogue in 
its day and showed a strong racial charac- 
ter that was much appreciated by the 
French critics. Unless we err, Mr. William 
Beer, librarian of the Howard Library, has 
among his collections of early Louisiana 
music examples of Barres’ publications. 

Another Negro musician from our sec- 
tion of the country represented at the Bos- 
ton Library exhibition—this one not a com- 
poser but an executant—is Edmunde Dede, 
a violinist of parts who together with a 
Cuban “man of color,” Brindis de Sala, 
was merely the best among a number of 
Negroes who advanced past banjo and gul- 
tar to the most difficult and artistic of 
stringed instruments. 


Here are some interesting facts: 


From other parts of the South came 
George Melburn, author of “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird,” and James Bland, whose 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny” is equally 
classic of the South’s Negro melodies. 

Perhaps the most observed document in 
the Boston exhibition is a facsimile—un- 
fortunately America does not possess the 
original—of a letter written by Beethoven 
to George Augustus Polgreen Bridgetower, 
a mulatto violinist for whom Beethoven 
composed the Kreutzer Sonata. Bridge- 
tower was one of the most talented perform- 
ers of his day and was so recognized 
throughout Europe. Nevertheless, the mu- 
sician could not avoid certain exaggerated 
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mannerisms that militated against him, 
drew smiles from his audience and won for 
him the sobriquet “The Abyssinian Prince.” 
He was European born. 


AND NOW SIKI 


UROPE is “out for” the Senegalese 

boxer. The New York Times informs 
us: 
The Home Office [British] today forbade 
the fight between Battling Siki, the Senega- 
lese, who is European heavyweight cham- 
pion, and Joe Beckett which was scheduled 
for December 7 at Albert Hall. Its decision 
is based on the fact that the Senegalese is 
a colored man. The Home Secretary took 
similar action in 1911 when the fight be- 
tween Johnson and Wells was banned. 

The Siki-Beckett contest will not be al- 
lowed to take place at any spot in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The Home Office made it clear, 
however, that there is no desire to inter- 
fere with boxing contests in general. 

“The introduction of the color element,” 
said the official, “raises questions of great 
international importance, which are especial- 
ly grave in view of the large number of 
men of color within the British Empire. 
All sorts of passions are aroused, which it 
is not advisable to excite, and, moreover, 
the temperaments of boxers of different col- 
ors are not comparable.” ma 

Other fight promoters point out that the 
Home Office has not always acted on the 
precedent of the proposed Wells-Johnson 
fight in 1911, which was stopped by law. 
Since then many contests between blacks 
and whites have taken place in this coun- 
try, one of them being held a few nights 
ago. 

+ + * 


The Manchester Guardian takes high 
ground: 


The point at issue is whether or not the 
tone of the white man’s nervous system is 
too high to enable him to fight successfully 
against the colored man. European civili- 
zation has been built up by abandoninz 
muscular for brain power. Europeans in 
consequence have lost something of the per- 
fect physical co-ordination which distin- 
guishes many other races. Body and mind 
do not strike together; rather the body fol- 
lows the mind. So long as a white boxer 
has play for his ‘science’ he is a match for 
any antagonist. But shoyld it come to 
‘sheer fighting’ the colored ‘man is his su- 
perior. For his instinct is surer and swifter 
and his muscles belong to his instinct rather 
than to his reason. 


* * * 
To which the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
shrewdly replies: 


This notion that civilization works for 
physical deterioration, that mental alert- 
ness is accompanied with a falling off of 
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physical power is common enough, stimu- 
lated no doubt by the fact that it is fre- 
quently the sickly one who goes to college. 
But what substance can it have in the large 
when wwe see that the most highly cultivated 
races endured the hardships of the war 
as well if not better than the less culti- 
vated? It was not the boys of the school 
and college who shrank from the adventure. 

But that aside, we must not forg:t that 
in the case of Jack Johnson it was his skill 
and not his fighting instinct nor his hard 
blows that made him champion. Johnson 
outboxed and outgeneralled, which tends to 
discredit this English theory of fighting in- 
stinct in the colored man, and high tone of 
nervous organization in the white. 

e * * 


Even France forsakes the champion. Says 
the Paris Daily Mail: 


This morning the French Boxing Federa- 
tion, after a night sitting, suspended Siki 
for nine months and took away his title of 
light heavy-weight champion of France as 
a sequel to an incident on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Balzac-Prunier fight in Paris, 
when Siki, who was Balzac’s second, en- 
deavored to assault Prunier’s manager when 
Balzac was counted out. 


* * * 


This seems to justify Dr. Du Bois’ predic- 
tion in the CRISIS: 

“We have a feeling, a sort of dim pre- 
monition, that boxing is going to become 
immoral again. You know that before the 
war it fell from its high estate because Jack 
Johnson did not have the grace to be 
whipped by Jim Jefferies.” 


* * * 


The Echo Des Sports says virtuously: 

“A world’s champion must respect him- 
self, and when he is before the public he 
must know how to behave, and that is where 
Georges Carpentier never failed.” 

* * * 


This high-mindedness of the former cham- 
pion hardly seems to fit in with his willing- 
ness to take part in a “frame-up” but prob- 
ably French ideas of “le sport” differ from 
ours. M. Hellers, Siki’s manager, accord- 
ing to the Paris Daily Mail, is very much 
peeved at the ruling of the British Home 
Office: 

He states that Siki himself does not ap- 
pear to mind very much, and that, in fact, 
the title of world’s champion seems to bother 
Siki more than anything else. When he was 
told that he would probably be suspended 
for his conduct at the Prunier-Balzac fight 
all he said was that he would give up boxing 
and join the army. 

“I do not know what made me forget 
myself the other night,” the boxer stated. 
“T am tired of being a world’s champion 
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because it interferes too much with liberty. 
I would prefer to abandon all my titles and 
be left in peace.” 


ONE OF OURS? 
DISPATCH to the London Exchange 
Telegraph from Cairo mentioning the 

chambers which the Egyptological excava- 
tors recently found on the site of ancient 
Thebes, near Luxor, opens up a significant 
speculation. One of these chambers is be- 
lieved to be the tomb of King Tutenkhamen, 
a heretic king of the 18th dynasty who 
reigned about the year 1350 B.C. The New 
York Times says: 

In the royal necropolis of the Theban 
Empire. directly below the tomb of Remese:; 
VI, a chamber was discovered which con- 
tained Tutank Hamen’s gem-studded throne. 
This is described as one of the most beau- 
tiful art objects ever found. Moreover, the 
explorers came upon exquisite carved gilt 
couches inlaid with ivory, other furniture, a 
quantity of royal robes, some of them richly 
decorated; life-size statues and vases of 
the most intricate design, and the remains 
of large quantities of victuals for the dead. 


Now Tutenkhamen claimed Amenhotep III 
as his father. 


And Amenhotep III is shown by Dr. Alex- 
ander Francis Chamberlain, of Clark Uni- 
versity, to have had a strain of Negro blood. 
We read in his “Contribution of the Negro 
to Human Civilization”: 

The contributions of the Negro to human 
civilization are innumerable and immemor- 
ial. Let us first get some glimpses of him, 
chiefly as an individual, in contact with the 
host of other cultures than his own. An- 
cient Egypt knew him, both bond and free, 
and his blood flowed in the veins of not a 
few of the mighty Pharaohs. Nefertari, the 
famous Queen of Aahmes, the King of 
Egypt, who drove the Hyksos from the land 
and founded the 18th Dynasty, (ca. 1700 
B.C.), was a Negress of great beauty, strong 
personality and remarkable administrative 
ability. She was for years associated in 
the government with her son, Amenhotep I, 
who succeeded his father. Queen Nefertari 
was highly venerated and many monuments 
were erected in her honor; she was vener- 
ated as “ancestres: and founder of the 
18th Dynasty” and styled “the wife of the 
god Ammon,” etc. Another strain of Ne- 
gro blood came into the line of the Pharaohs 
with Mut-em-ua, wife of Thothemes IV, 
whose son, Amenhotep III, had a Negroid 
physiognomy. 


NOT WANTED 
ie kom prophet is as usual dishonored in 
his own country. The New Orleans 
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States wants nothing of the Ku Klux Klan 
for Louisiana. We read: 


When a vital issue is posed before the 
people of a State there develops on ines- 
capable line of cleavage. Courageous men 
and women must meet it. They cannot take 
the middle of the road. They must stand 
on one side or the other. 

Deeply as we regret it, we are to have in 
next year’s gubernatorial campaign in Lou- 
isiana such an issue. To speak plainly, it is 
whether or not organized government shail 
be supreme or we shall have super-govern- 
ment, through the Ku Klux Klan, which 
would arrogate to itself the right to adminis- 
ter justice, according to its own views and 
without court or jury, and ostracize and 
penalize certain religious and racial elc- 
ments. 

With such an issue men and women must 
elect whether they are to serve under one 
king or another. Under which, Bezonian? 
Those who are not for us are against 
us. ; 
There never was a greater issue presented 
to the people of Louisiana, indeed a more 
regrettable issue, than that of whether or 
not orderly government is to be superseded 
by rule of the Klan—whether or not we are 
to maintain this republic as a refuge of the 
oppressed, whether or not we are to set up 
religious and racial intolerance in place of 
the freedom of religious thought and wor- 
ship which formed a cornerstone of our con- 
stitutional structure. 


ALAS FOR LIBERIA 
HE Pittsburgh Chronicle 
writes: 


Twelve years ago the United States took 
control cf the collection of customs in Li- 
beria. England and France were maneu- 
vering: for dominance in the Negro repub- 
lic, but yielded to America as an impartial 
government that was not seeking’ anything 
for itself. In 1917, owing to th2 war, con- 
ditions became so distressing in Liberia that 
the United States Treasury opened a credit 
of $5,000,000. Of this sum only $26,000 
was used. In order to put Liberian finances 
upon a sound basis, the present administra- 
tion proposed to lend Liberia $5,000,000. 
The proposal was non-partisan and in strict 
accordance with the policy of the preceding 
administration. Yet the Democrats have 
voted solidly to recommit the bill to the 
Finance Committee and thirteen Republi- 
cans have joined them. This combination 
has left the supporters of the loan in a 
minority, and the result is that Liberia is 
left to suffer. This is our treatment of a 
country which we have insisted should be 
entrusted to our care. One of the fairest 
pages in our history has been the record 
of our dealings with Liberia. To mar it 
now is an especially disgraceful perform- 
ance. 
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Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


Founded in 1868 by General 

to train selected colored youth who 

go out to teach and lead their . In 
1878 Indians were first admi' 


Hampton stands for “a sound body, a 
trained and an unselfish outlook 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 





VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 
along a variety of lines. Every effort is 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 
development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 





KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 


Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlanta University 


Atlanta, Ge 
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182 LANE COLLEGE 1 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a t future. It offers modern courses 
in Collegiate, ‘Theological, 7 . a 
Preparatory, Teachers Training, Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre- bad on subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 
Proper standards of conduct as 
scholarship are maintained. 
students are now bei made for 
session. Well equi laboratories, 
tories with m conveniences and facili 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 
J. ¥. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Normal & Industrial School 
San Antonio, Texas. 
(FOR GIRLS) 


Normal, Academic, Junior suf) Viale Co 
Teachers’ Taine) Dom est 


Dresemaking, wie 
= Typewriting, see ac neeae and Speck, 


Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities. 


Write for Bulletin. 
Artemisia Bowden, Principal 


WALDEN COLLEGE 


Large New Beautiful Site. College organir-d te suit ad- 
vanced standards and to do well what is undertaken. 
COURSES—Junior College, emphasizing two years’ standard 
college work above approved high echool; Arts Course; Science 
or Pre-Medical; Teachers Training. 

High School; Music; Home Economics; Practice Sdicol: 
Seventh Grade; Eighth Grade; Kindergarten. 

Fifty-sixth session beging October 3rd. For information ad- 
dress T. R. Davis, President, Walden College, Nashville, Teas. 


Duncan’s Business School }227.5.12t S. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping and Busiress Practice. 
Business offices run by our graduates are as follows: Public 
Stenographer, Multigraphing, Notary Public, Building and 
Loin, Reel Estate. Others are filling positions as Secre- 
taries, Bookkeepers and Typists. 


CHARLES D. CAMPBELL, A. B. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
(Graduate University of Colorade 1912) 
Consultation by mail and Analyses made. (Expert in 
Technical Commercial Analysis.) 
Formulas, Trade Secrets and best Manufacturing 


Processes for sale. 

Raw Materials and Essential Oils for Cosmetics, Fruit 
Flavors, Beverage Extracts and Certified Colors for 
sale. Laboratory Fu'ly Equis:s d. 

ADDRESS BOX 204 DEPT. D. NEWPORT, R. 1. 












Medicine, Deas 


from a four years’ High School or Normal 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


with departments of 
and and a Nurse Scheol 
ITs RECENTLY REORGANIZED. 
Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. Graduation 
School required for admission to the departments of den- 


tistry and phesmecy and nurse training. For catalog and application blank address 
John J. Mullowney, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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| THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


By 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


$2.15 by mail 1 


Published in June, this book has already been ado st as a textbook for 
schools conducting courses in eee and Sociology. e following desirable 
features make it the most useful b on the Negro: 


It contains 20 chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
documents in the appendix. 
. well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
tra 
It has a logical een, accurate i 2 som style and positive 
and inspire 


statements to avoid ambiguity 


It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 
the purely narrative and the material. 


 eute s08 Caen sexy shame of Cage We ond iitmy wihet Ge ine 
ee 


Saati oe ai debit: sitet a i ali cn dae 
oues t and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


There is no better volume to recommend either to the man in the street or to 
the serious student. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1216 You Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





DO YOU KNOW WHAT CIVILIZATION OWES 


Can you give the names of Negro men and women who 
have helped to make the world’s history 


covere these vital subjects and supplies a liberal education 
in Negro history and achievement. 


the knowledge they contain to break the yh silence of 
our educational system about millions of Negroes of this and 
earlier civilizations. 


CHESTER A. SMITH 
Baritone 


Concerts and Recitals 
For terms and dates, 


address 
67 MOUNTFORT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


TO THE NEGRO? 


The 2-Foot Shelf of Negro Literature 


You need these books in your library. You should use 





Cultivate Racial ‘Self- Respect by pons something of your 


own race. The 2-FOOT SHELF OF GRO LITERATURE 


In them are condensed a life-time “a reading, 
research. 


576 Greene Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EE ————————————eEeEeEEEEeEeEEeEeEeEEEEEEEEE———E 
consists of 12 books selected with and ancien. ~t waa sage th a because % ls A CROWD GETTER 
study and 7 Se ee aes @ 


Write for List and Prices. Bias tottae Fat, ‘bet 
KATHRYN M. JOHNSON Tie, Slab Slabtown Convention 


te ene ast; full of wit 
eS 


ens cleared frem 
otwe” Mee Rarer One Night. PRICE, Ste. 
© uss MANNIE. i. evnnouans, Auther 


Agents Earn $60 a Week | estes. tshiegtee._D._¢ 
5000 Agents Wanted Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


Quick Sales Big Profits For all Lodge and Church Societies 


Breast Pins, Watch Charms, Phots CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
Medallions and Novelties. JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


We copy from any photo you send us. Cincinnati, Ohie 
Negro Post Cards, Calendars, Pic- G41 W. Sh St 

tures, Books, Negro Dolls and many 
other novelties. Free Catalog. 


BELL MFG.CO. Box #3 JAMAICA, N. Y. SUNSHINE COTTAGE HOME 








. FOR WOMEN 
WANTED Elderly — Those Requiring Rest — Convalescent 
Agents for THE CRISIS, Dignified Work | (Mrs.) Corrina M. Phillips, R.N. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York | 171 King Street, Springfield, Mass. 











| 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


“Colored People Don’t Want 
Classic Music!” 


So our Dealers write us. ‘Give ’Em Blues and Jazz. That’s 
all we can sell’. 


We Believe the Dealer is Wrong. But unless we furnish him 
with What he has Demand for, he will not handle our Goods. 


If you—the person reading this advertisement—earnestly 
want to Do Something for Negro Music, Go to your Record 
Dealer and ask for the Better Class of Records by Colored 
Artists. If there is a Demand he will keep Them. Try this list 
of the Better Class. Buy one or all of them: 


$1.00 7101—Caro Nome (Rigoletto), Antoinette Garnes, 
Soprano. 
1.00 7102—Ah Fors’E’Lui (Traviata), Antoinette Garnes, 
Soprano. 
1.00 7103—The Bell Song (Lakme), Florence Cole Talbert, 
Soprano. 
1.00 7104—The Kiss (11 Bacio), Florence Cole Talbert, 
Soprano. 
60004 ( Autumn Leaves, Piano Solo, Donald Heywood. 
75c ( Operatic Dream. 
60005 ( Swanee River, Violin Solo, Kemper Harreld. 
75c ( Souvenir. 
2001 ( At Dawning, Revella Hughes, Soprano. 
75c ( Thank God for a Garden. 
2015 ( The Rosary, Marianna Johnson, Contralto. 
75c ( Sorter Miss You. 


2013 ( Since You Went Away, J. Arthur Gaines, Tenor. 
75c ( Who Knows. 


You will enjoy these and you will Encourage Us to make more 
and more of this kind of A Record. 


We have a special Proposition for Music Teachers. Write 
for it. 


Agents Wanted In Every Community. 


Black Swan Phonograph Company, Inc. 


HARRY H. PACE, Pres. 


2289 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sepepeteteeteetetetetietetetie soeeed 














THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


ORCHARDVILLE LOTS 
GOING FAST AT 


$35" 


$3.00 Down and $1.50 a Month. No Interest. 
Clear Title. Money-Back Guarantee 


IF YOU HAVE NOT YET RECEIVED A COPY OF 
OUR BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAR TELLING ALL 
ABOUT ORCHARDVILLE, RIGHT NOW IS 
THE TIME TO SEND FOR ONE. 


Thousancs of people from all parts of the country have sent for 
the circular and are mighty glad they did. Perhaps you will be 
just as glad as they are, after you find out all about Orchardville 
and the opportunity it offers you. 


The circular will cost you nothing and you place yourself under 
no obligation by sending for it. 


Simply write your name and address on the coupon below and 
mail it to us today, before you forget it. When we receive it we 
will send the circular promptly, together with a pamphlet con- 
taining letters from people who have been to Orchardville, as well 
as other interesting information. Then, when you look the pictures 
over and read everything thoroughly, you will know whether you 
want to secure any lots or not. 


ARENSON REALTY DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
19 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


Arenson Realty Dev’pt. Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Without any obligation on my part, you may send me a copy of your 
circular which tells all about Orchardville. 


FULL NAME 
Se SS tie la cal ei rae Rien te alge’ get be Gee Nk ioe ha 


Town and State 
CRI-1-23 





Cable Address: ‘‘DOMAR.” 
Codes, A.B.C. 5th Edition. 


Established 1914 


COTTMAN & CO., Inc. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
and DEVELOPERS 


2313 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 





SEASHORE LOTS 


50 x 150 


$200.00 Upward 
EASY TERMS 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
galow sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
City on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 
Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 
lass Park. 


Advance to builders, use of additional 


oa 2 space for garden free. For further par- 
ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, PREs. 
Suite 404-5-6, Odd Fellows Building 


12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


rters of Hides, Skins, Rubber, Cocoa, 

oanuts, Limes, Lime Juices, Piantains, 
Eddoes, Pigeon Peas, Mangoes, Ginger, 
Cassia ‘Fistula, Spices, Etc. 


Exporters of American Foodstuffs, Flour, 
Meal, Meats, Vegetables; also General 
Merchandise. 


Bonded produce department — Handling 
Southern and Western produce in carload 
lots. 


Merchandise forwarded for individuals 
and firms to the West Indies, South Amer- 


ica, Europe and Africa. YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 


FIRST STANDARD BANK 
Louisville, Ky. 
Capital and Surplus (Paid) 
$110,000.00 
Wilson Lovett, President 


a a 
The building of the great Delaware River Bridge, the coming of the 
BU ING A CITY Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, the investment of several million dollars in 
Southern New Jersey and the opening of the famous White Horse Pike to 
Atlantic City will all help materially in advancing the building of “a city 
of homes” in which we are now engaged at VINELAND ADDITION, New Jersey. 
Today we are offering Building Sites at Ninety-eight Dollars each. Think of the vast increase to 
this section when these great epochs become a finished reality. 
You would be doing yourself a service to invest in VINELAND ADDITION NOW. 
Our terms are most alluring. Write for descriptive booklet. 


BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION, Sole Agents 
GALE BUILDING, No. 413 SOUTH BROAD STREET HILADELPHIA, PA 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Asbolutely Free From Grit and Acid 
ane Prevents Decay 
Ask your dru Bt Be bene) on it, ask him to 


order it Pak Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 
Extra Large Profit Guaranteed 
The ee and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation 
Owned and Controlled by Negroes in the United’ States 


Not an oe a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Sains “GOLD” 
the Moe BL BLEACHING the Tooth, Healing and Hardening 


Commercial agents wanted in 
the United States and abroad. 


P. S.—We cannot handle small shipments 
of vegetables. Car lots only. 
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| Agents Wanted 


Catalog Free 


THE EAST INDIA 
TOILET GOODS 


MFG. CO. 
316 N. Central Dept. B 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 











Tailoring Salesmen 


Make $75 a week selling our strictly 
All-Wool Made-to-Measure Suits at 
$26.50. You collect profits in advance 
and keep them. We supply finest sell- 
ing outfit in America. Many exclusive 
money-making features. Tailoring, 
raincoat and side-line men, part or full 
time, get in touch with us immediately. 


Goodwear Chicago, Inc. 
844 W. Adams Street, Dept. 219, Chicago, Ill. 


made to your measure, 
eam in the latest style, 
would you keep and 
ear it, show it to 
your friends, let 
hem see our beau- 
tifulsamples,splen- 
i) did new styles, and 
new, antqaihing 
fi low prices? Cou! 
\ ‘V4 — — hour 
‘or a little spare 
y a time? Every tallor- 
} 1% agent, sendfor 
our wonderful 


proposition. Just 
write a letter or 
postal and say, 
fort Twill send 
, you our big new book « 
eae ris Boies te be ovens sector a 
5 o. 
get all your own clothes FREE. Address 


BANNER TAILORING Ct CO, B Freetdont coldent 


| 70 Fifth Ave., 


Suggestions 


Is it a Holiday Gift to a friend? 
Then make it a year’s subscription 
to THE CRISIS. Subscription 
is $1.50 per year. AS ASPECIAL | 
OFFER we will send a year’s 
subscription free to anyone send- 
ing us AT ONE TIME five paid 
up yearly subscriptions to THE 
CRISIS. This offer holds good 
until January 31, 1923. 


BOOKS 


You can make no better gifts to 
your friends than good books. 
Consult the inside back cover page 
of this issue of THE CRISIS for 
suggestions and prices and send | 
your orders early. 


STUDENTS 


We would like to secure the serv- 
ices of students during the school | 
term to act as agents—taking | 
subscriptions and selling single 
copies of 


THE CRISIS 


Liberal commission is offered. 








Address: 


Che Crisis 


New York, N. Y. 
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Al Selected List of Books 


Dealing with the Negro Problem 


These prices do not include postage. Postage extra. 
Two COLORED WOMEN WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 


Forces. (Hunton and Johnson) ..........ccccccceees $2.50 
a OF A WOMAN AND OTHER PoEMS. (Georgia Douglas 
ihnson ) 


gn hha sa ar hy inla id Mamata a6 Eid) dla aS 6 wd ws eek woe -50 
THE SOUL OF JOHN BROWN. (Stephen Graham) ........... 2.00 
A NARRATIVE OF THE NEGRO. (Leila Amos Pendleton) ...... 1.50 
SouLs OF BLACK FoLk. (W. E. B. DuBois)................. 2.00 
A CENTURY OF NEGRO MIGRATION. (Carter G. Woodson) .... 1.10 
THE CURSE OF RACE PREJUDICE. (James F. Morton).......... 25 
HISTORY OF THE NEGRO. (Benjamin Brawley).............. 2.00 


THE NEGRO MIGRANT IN PITTSBURGH. (Abraham Epstein)... .50 
GRANNY MAUMEE AND OTHER PLAYS FOR A NEGRO THEATRE. 


Cy TID. ao. wninid 00 Wi sek dG Caos ee O60 0 08K 1.75 
UNSUNG HEROES. (Elizabeth Ross Haynes)................ 2.50 
THE SHADOW. (Mary White Ovington)................000: 2.00 
re a 2.00 
NEGRO IN AMERICAN History. (J. W. Cromwell)........... 2.00 
PRINCE HALL AND HIs i*OLLOWERS. (George W. Crawford)... 1.00 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. (Robert T. Kerlin).............. 2.50 
Te TD. CRs Be Nc ne wkd ccc esasewecctccveces .90 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 1861. (Carter G. 

WOUNDED: 5.5555 a stele nae Oe We RA Soh cowie Ne ie 2 nbes . 
THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA. (Herbert J. Seligmann)........ 1.75 
DAO. CO. Ti, Be PI vo wnacccccvencdeccccesess 2.25 
POEMS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR.............0eeceeeeees 2.50 
AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS. (H. E. Krehbiel) ............ 2.00 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON. (Emmett J. Scott and Lyman 
TA I sic 6 asa ara ional ois Baie ea « 
A SociaAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. (Benjamin 
NT Saini nosh va Slaee npntd Sen ea cece adsi codons « F 
Tue NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART. (Benjamin Brawley).. 1.50 
Frrry YEARS AND OTHER POEMS. (James Weldon Johnson).. 1.50 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO CHURCH. (Carter G. Woodson).. 2.15 
THE UPWARD PATH. (Pritchard and Ovington)............ 1.85 
Firry YEARS IN THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. (T. G. Steward)... 2.70 


HARLEM SHADOWS. (Claude McKay).................0000. 1.85 
THE — OF AMERICAN NEGRO PoETRY. (James Weldon John- 

OOD: 6 6c wu oe bs ee eae ae awa abe e Beles 6 466 oe ReS Cees . 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND THE NEGRO. (C. V. Roman).... 3.00 


THE NEGRO IN OuR History. (Carter G. Woodson) 








Address: THE CRISIS, : : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





10 CENTS FOR A 10 POINT SOAP 


as 


ADAM LE. OIL aK 


BF urc.co. 
: s Ofte uFG.cO. 
MADAM Cianapous IN0- 


WHITE 
ANTISEPTIC 
SOOTHING 

. CLEANSING 
HEALING 

. NON-ALKALI 

. LATHERS FREELY 
. RINSES QUICKLY 
. ECONOMICAL 


VEGETABLE OIL ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


Fine for Baby and Baby-Like Skin 


Re 
2. 
3. 
4. 
> 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
10 


10 Cents per Large Bar 
of Agents and Druggists 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO. 


640 N. West St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOTE— Free Sample of This Soap Sent on Request 





